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New Labour. . . new Britain . . . old pomp 


F OB Silver Stick in 
Waiting and the 
G entleman Usher 
to the Sword of State it 
was a miserable day, 
writes Nicholas Watt 
Centuries of 
tradition were brought 
to an end when the 
Queen dispensed with 
their services 
yesterday in an 
attempt to slim down 
the State Opening of 
Pa rliament 
But the tourists who 
gathered at 
Westminster could 
have been forgiven for 
wondering whether 

an ything had chang pd 

as they watched the 
ancient rituals. 

Silver Stick in 
Waiting might have 
been left to sulk at 
home, bat Gold Stick 
in Waiting, 

Maltravers Herald 
Ex tr ao rdinary, 
Portcullis Pursuivant 
and other members of 
the College of Arms all 
hung oil As did the 
Sword of State. 

The Queen’s ladies- 
in-Waiting were down 
by one, but the 
Mistress of Robes and 
the Lady of the 
Bedchamber remained 
at her side. 

Photo grap h at yesterday's 
State Opening by Martin Argles 



Lords: 


ir pays the price 


Political EdKor 


Government 
night com- 
bined radical 
jjDE rhetoric with difi- 
tinctly cautious 
K9H COBB Mto flBt in A 
Queen’s Speech programme 
of reform for 1999 that is cer- 
tain to be dominated by the 
historic battle between the 
elected Comments and die he- 
reditary peers. 

Even die timetable for die 
Government's Lords cam- 
paign remained clouded in un- 
certainty as Tony Blair and 
William Hague exchanged ac- 
rimonious taunts In the Com- 
mons over the irrelevance of 
each other’s vision of “the 
people’s priorities”. 

The Prime Minister wants 
to purge the Lords without 
losing his reforming bills on 
health, welfare, trade union 
rights and the legal system to ; 


months of 'filibustering by 
peers determined to “die in. 
file ditch” for their 7'00-year- 
old rights. . 

The. price he is prepared to 
pay was evident last night in 
the important left out of 
the 22-bill Queen’s Speech 
programme, or put o*i the 
haA burner for consulation. 
They ' included, Lord ; Item's 
reforms of parly ftanding; the - 

Freedom of Information Bill, 
the Food Standards Agency, : 
and John Prescott’s plans for 
switching millions- of jour- 
neys to public, transport 

In one cf his most combat- 1 
Jve leader's speeches yet Mr 
Hbgue had mocked the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister for get- 
ting- “precious little” in 
r etu rn for- -his loyalty- It later 
stung Mr Blair into a.cbnces-* 
sion. On Channel 4 News last 
ni g ht , he said Mr Prescott’s 
i nteri m plans for a "shadow” 
Strategic Rail Authority 
woohL after all, be made law 
this year “if we have time”. 


With the Lords eager for a 
fight, that remains unlikely. 

^ Paddy Ashdown, the Lib- 
eral Democrat l eade r, was 
quick to praise the Govern- 
ment's refor ming aims, while 
chiding its reluctance to : 
mateh rhetoric with risks. 
“Too much that ought to be 
done now is being held over 
for anothertune,” he said. 

For all three-party leaders, 
the coming session could 
prove decisive to their long- 
term prospects. Mr Blair went 
out of his way yesterday to 
stress that Ms “government 
of big goals” basyA i g legisto- 
tive programme to faWrh, mo - 
in which lords reform would 
be a sideshow compared with 
“the people's priorities” . In 
modernising public services. 

Whatever, hope the Prbne 
Minister nurtures, that file 
1998-99 session will torn out 
that way was dispelled before 
Mr Hague opened his mouth 
when the Queen — centre- 
piece of only slightly reduced 
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pa geantr y during the S tate 
Opening of Parliament — 
read her Speech from the 
Throne. - 

At the fateful nassace about 
the bill - “to remove the right 
of hereditary peers to sit and 


vote” there was an unprece- 
dented ripple of disapproval 
from peers, calls of “Shame” 
mingling with “Hear, hears” 
from assembled MPs. 

In theory, if the Lords i 
Reform Bin is not blocked by | 
a rearguard action in the Con- 
servative-dominated Lords, 
the next Queen’s Speech win 
be heard by 512 life peers 
alone. . 

“It is time to end the feudal 
domina tion of one half of our 
l e gi sla tu re by a Tory party 
that claims a divine right to 
govern this country and 
m a kes a hash of it every time 
they do," Mr8$air declared in 
the Commons. ’ 

In reality, the Cabinet is 
likely to have to use the Par- 
liament Acts to Impose its 
wfll on the 759 hereditary 
lords, only 18 of than Labour. 
Tory and . crossbench peers 
Claim fiiat they will go quietly 
when the Government pro- 
duces a blueprint for a “stage 
r two” reform of the Upper 


House — one that would pre- 
vent it becoming what Mr 
Hague dubbed Mr Blair’s 
“House of Cronies”. 

A foretaste of the battle 
came with last week's filth j 
rejection by the peers of the j 
Government’s “dosed list” 
Euroetections bffl. 

The main assault on what ' 
Mr Blair calls the Tory j 
“ownership" of the Lords wfll 
not surface until toe new 
year. Like Mr Hague, minis- 
ters are keeping tbeir “timing 
and tactics” dose to their 
chests, convinced that voters 
will back them. Mr Hague cal- 
culates that the fight over the 
peerage will take place 
against a background of ris- 
ing unemployment and fen , 
ing public services. 

The Cabinet will soon pro- 
duce a short bill on Lords 
reform. It could be Introduced 
in either House, Baroness 
Jay, Leader of the Lords, con- 
firmed. Ministers will also an- 
nounce a royal commission 


on “stage two” reform, to 
report by early 2000. Mr Blair 
revealed last night. 


Jo ualh aw fYnriliwwl and 
Polly Toynbee, page 8 ; 
Leader comment, page 9 


What's In 

•Reform of the House of 
Lords 

• Reform of cflsabHity benefits 

• Widowers’ pensions 

• New tax credts for those on 
benefits and low pay 

•A DisabiBty Rights 
Commission 

• New trade union rights 

• Reducing the age of 
consent for homosexuals to 
16 

• Scrapping the NHS internal 
market 

• Insurance companies to 
pay NHS costs of traffic 
accidents 

• ‘Contracts’ for young 
offenders promising good 
behaviour; more protection to 
court witnesses 

• Shake-up of legal aid 

• Merger of the Contributions 
Agency and the Inland 
Revenue 

• Hit squads to take over 
‘faffing’ councfe 

• A London mayor and 
a ssembly, plus some road 
measures 

•Fewer benefits for asytan 
seekers; speeder appeals 
process 

• Proportional representation 
for European elections 

• Encouraging greater use of 
water meters 

• Promoting electronic 
commerce via the internet 

•A Financial Services 
Authority 

• More investment in poor 
countries 

What's out 

• Road charging for motorists 
and othertransportmeaswes 

• Freedom of information bill 

• A Food Standards Agency 

• Reform of party herding 

• Bected mayors for cities 

• The sale of New Covent 
Garden Market 


The Jerwocd Royal Court? We are not amused 
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In the aftermath of Hurricane Mitch the facts speak for themselves... 

- tsnqrwiMfed 


Arts Correspondent 


A S THE Queen listens to 
ZA talkof stripping down 
/ lfoe pomp and cere- 
mony associated with the 
monarchy, there are some 
royal privileges that she 
just will not relinquish: the 
Royal Coart Theatre's at- 
tempts to change its name 
have been firmly vetoed by 
Her Majesty. .. 

The theatre proposed 
changing; Its- nanut to the 
Jerwood Royal Court in 
recognition of a £3 million 
donation from the Jerwood 
Foundation towards Its 
£25.8 redevelopment. But, 
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according to the playwright 
David Hare, Buckingham 
Palace prevented the 
chahge. r 

. “Here was ... a pro- 
posal to tall it file Jerwood 
Royal Coart hot the Queen 
intervened to stop tiiat be- 
came you’re not allowed to 
insert a corporate or foun- 
dation name before the 
word ’Royal',” Hare said. 
..-Buckingham Palace acts 
on- advice from .the Home- 
Office In matters concern- 
ing use of the word “royal”, 
i But it I* understood that in 
this case the Queen person- 
ally intervened after being 
approached by the theatre, 
which was eager to check 
protocol. The Queenrepor- 


tediy insisted that there 
couH not be another name 
before the word “Royal”. 

It is thought that toe 
theatre and the Jerwood 
Foundation -will .'agree on 
the title toe Royal Court: 
Jerwood Theatre. But that 
change would' incur the 
wrath .of the writers who 
| constitute toe backbone of 
i toe theatre’s reputation. . 

A writers' revolt against 
renaming the theatre 
gained momentum last 
night as it emerged that a 
group of them was prepar- 
ing' an alternative deal to 
cover the theatre’s £3 mH- 

Uon shortfall. . ' 

It has raised -Only £4 mil- 
lion of the £7 million in 


lim fi'Mng ftmdfng r ti raw i n g 

to complement the £18 mil- 
lion it received from the 
Arts Council. • • 

The writers* main con- 
cern is that the word “Jer- 
wood” would appear on the 
outside of the building. 

“To have a sponsor’s 
name on a building is the 
start of a very slippery 
slope,” Caryl Churchill 
said. “We’re not saying 
that we shouldn't accept 
the money, or that the 
Tiftme shouldn’t be assod- 1 
ated In some way. We’re 
saylngit would be more ap- 
propriate if it was in the in- 
side rather than the out- 
side, like the Cottesloe 
Theatre at the National. 


You could have the Jer- 
wood Studio; for instance.” 

-She pointed to other 
instances when the Jer- 
wood Foundation had do- 
nated money without de- 
manding the renaming of 
an entire institution: the 
Jerwood library at Trinity 
College and the Jerwood 
Gallery at the Natural His- 
tory Museum. 

But the Jerwood Founda- 
tion is thought to be insis- 
tent about the inclusion of 
Its name in return for any 
donation. An impasse could 
endanger toe Royal Court’s 
redevelopment programme. 
Unless toe £3 mlTllnn is 
raised by April, the theatre 
foces liquidation. 


Stephen Daldry, the 
Royal Court’s head of ftmd- 

raistng and former artistic 
director, said: “It’s a very 
real concern. My experi- 
ence of toe writing commu- 
nity is that they don’t back 
down on points of princi- 
ple. It’s incredibly difficult ( 
for us to change our name 
without their support” 

The Jerwood Foundation, 
which has supported the 
Royal Coart’s new play- 
wrights’ season, is a chari- 
table foundation founded 
by the late John Jerwood. 
It has worked extensively 
in the arts. 
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• Brer 2 ■HBm homeless 

■ 88% ef craps wiped eet 

■ lyphefal. cksbra. mtieria aed deape threaten theasaaris ef fives 

Without watting for outside help, local communities have sprung 
into action to provide assistance to those left destitute. ! 

However, they lack even the basics such as dean water, food, 
shelter materials and medicine aid this is why we are asking 
for your help. 

Concern Worldwide’s emergency team will be working through I 
local partners to provide medical equipment and shelter | 
material to those who need it most. | 

Please send a gift today and help support oar « 

emergency work bi Central America. £ 

Here’s my gift of: £ 

Plaase mate ehoqu^postel order payable to Concern Worldwide, otf 
Please debit my Crocfit Card: 

MasterCard □ Visa □ CAP Card □ Other f 

card no. (TTTTTT1TTTTTTTT1 3 
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+ The arguments for and against allowing scientists to get to the root of the matter 


Libya jailings ‘are Lockerbie ploy 9 


Trials of security chiefs may be 
linked to surrender of suspects 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


T hree top Libyan 
security chiefs have 
reportedly been 
tried and impris- 
oned in Tripoli. 

It is thought that the move 
may be linked to Libyan prep- 
arations to surrender the 
Lockerbie bombing suspects 


to face Scottish Justice at The 
Hague. 

According to well-placed 
Libyan sources, Abdullah 
Senussi, Musa Koussa and 

Muhammad al-Misrati were 
tried for “dereliction of duty" 
in the 1988 bombing of Pan 
Am 103 and sentenced to 
seven- and Qve-year prison 
terms. 

Diplomats in London said 
yesterday that news of a trial 


first surfaced earlier this 
month, although Mr Koussa, 
head of internal security, was 
seen in public after repor- 
tedly being imprisoned by a 
military tribunal. 

All three men played key 
security roles at the time or 
the Lockerbie bombing in De- 
cember 1938 and the downing 
of a French UTA airliner over 
Niger in 1989. 

Senussi, Muammar Ga- 
dafy’s brother-in-law. is al- 
ready focing trial in absentia 
in France. 

Libyan exiles said that they 
believed the reports — which 


cannot be confirmed but are 
known to western and Arab 
governments — could be part 
of an attempt to prepare the 
ground for a handover of 
Abdel Basset Megrahi and La- 
men Khalifa Fhimah, the two 
men accused of planting the 
bomb that killed 270 people in 
the explosion over Lockerbie. 

In August, Britain and the 
US dropped their long-stand- 
ing insistence on a trial in 
Scotland or the US, and said 
there could be a trial under 
Scottish law In The Hague. 

Both countries have sig- 
nalled that two individuals. 


not the entire Libyan regime, 
are on trial for murder. 

But if these three senior 
officials were already behind 
bars, it would be harder to 
call them to The Hague to 
give evidence, even though 
Tripoli has been given guar- 
antees that no Libyan witness 
would be arrested. 

■This move is intended to 

fend on the Americans and 
the British and limit any 
damage to the regime,'' said 
one source. “There is no 
other reason why these 
people should be treated this 
way.” 


But an alternative explana- 
tion is that Col Gadafy could 
claim be has dealt with the 
senior officials responsible 
and need not hand over the 
two junior officers. 

Diplomats admit they are 
baffled. “The information is 
confusing because the Libyan 
regime is so secretive,’’ said 
one. -Something Is definitely 
going on and it is definitely 
linked to the Lockerbie affair. 
But we don’t know what it Is." 

Other sources pointed out 
that Senussi and Koussa are 
such stalwarts of the regime 
that it is almost inconceivable 


that they really have been 
jailed. “If It was part of some 
grand Libyan strategy, then 
somebody would have made 
an announcement by now," 
said one key official- “If it was 
part of a ladder for Gadafy to 
climb down, then why hasn’t 
he done it?” ' 

One suggestion is that the 
men may have been punished 
for recent security lapses. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, has said he is opti- 
mistic about the chances of a 
hand-over. The US and Brit- 
ain have given positive 
answers to 11 out ofl2 Libyan 


requests for. clarification 
about the trial, but- Insist that 
if convicted the suspects must 
serve their sentences in 
Scotland. 

London and Washington 
have also made it clear that If 
there Is no progress by De- 
cember 21, the 10th anniver- 
sary of the Lockerbie bomb- 
ing. they will seek to tighten 
United Nations sanctions. 

The US has said that the UN 
offer to suspend sanctions 
when the two suspects ar- 
rived in the Netherlands 
would Lapse if it was felt Trip- 
oli was playing for time. 


‘She was out 
there for 1 0 or 
1 5 minutes. 
When I went 
outside, 
she’d gone’ 


David Ward 


P OLICE said last night 
they were keeping an 
“open mind" on what 
had happened to a tod- 
dler who has not been seen 
since she disappeared from 
her home on a council estate 
in Warrington, Cheshire, on 
Tuesday. 

Charlotte Jones, aged thre^. 
disappeared from her garden 
at tea-time on Monday after 
waving goodbye to a man be- 
lieved to be a social worker in 
the front garden of the semi- 
detached house. 

Charlotte's mother, Mi- 
chelle. aged 24. was said to be 
“absolutely distraught” as 
she waited for news. Police 
appealed to residents to check 
their gardens, sheds and 
garages for something that at 
first sight could appear to be 
a bundle of rags. 

But after intensive searches 
of the area involving divers, 
dogs, a helicopter and hun- 
dreds of residents, police be- 
lieve Charlotte might have 
been taken from the garden 
rather than simply have wan- 
dered from it. 

"The scope of the Investiga- 
tion is now extending beyond 
the search Cor a girl who may 
have strayed.” a police 
spokeswoman said. "We will 
keep an open mind in terras 
of what may have happened 
but a very thorough search of 
the area has been done with- 
out anything being found." 

Ms Jones described her 
daughter as a happy little girl 
who would not speak to 
people she did not know. "I 
dread to think what might 


Charlotte's 

home 
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have happened to her." she 
said. "I just don't want to 
think that far. She was saying 
bye-bye to her friend, who 
had just left the house. I had 
come back In and was looking 
in the kitchen for something 
for her tea. 

“She must have been out 
there for 10 or 15 minutes. 
When I went out, she'd gone." 

The investigation included 
searches at Charlotte’s home 
in Lewis Avenue, close to the 
St Helens canal. Forensic 
teams looked for dues includ- 
ing hairs and fingerprints. 
Police also brought in a low- 
loader to take away a black 
Vauxhall Astra parked nearby. 

Chief Inspector Tim Jack- 
son of Cheshire police said 
Ms Jones, who is thought to 
have no Contact with Char- 
lotte's father, was panic- 
stricken when she could not 
find her daughter and con- 
tacted the police 50 minutes 
after she disappeared. 

“Her family are supporting 
her and my officers have 
spoken to her at length, try- 
ing to get whatever informa- 
tion we can," he said. “Obvi- 
ously we are very concerned 
for Charlotte’s safety. She Is 
only three years old and last 
night was very cold.” 

A police helicopter contin- 
ued to search the area yester- 
day with heat-seeking equip- 
ment, while on the ground 
officers set up a mobile inci- 
dent room and patrolled with 
search and rescue dogs. 

Divers linked arms to check 
the fast-flowing, muddy canal 
and 20 volunteers from a fac- 
tory searched an area of open 
grass, trees and low scrub. 

‘“Hie underwater search has 
now moved further up the ca- 
nal," the police spokeswoman 
said. “We’ve still got officers 
doing house-to-house inquiries 
as people are coming home 
from work. We have had 60 
officers working today.” 

Residents also continued to 
help. "Everyone on the estate 
has been out searching.” said 
Barry Kerfoot, who was out 
most of the night with his sons 
Cameron. Elliott and Chris. 

People described the estate 
as a close-knit community 
“where people look after each 
other”. Mary Cleave, a neigh- 
bour. described Charlotte as 
“a really nice girl”. “I used to 
see her playing out on her 
bike with the other children." 



Germans 
threaten 
beef boycott 


kmTraynor in Bonn 


A HEAD , of steam was 
buflding in Germany 

yesterday for a 
national boycott of 
British beef in defiance af-the 
European Union, as leading 
politicians, consumers, the 
farming lobby and big 
retailers denounced Mon- 
day's decision in Brussels to 
lift the beef export ban. 

The health ministry in 
Bonn did not rule out a uni- 
lateral German boycott, vio- 
lating the Brussels r uling . 

McDonald’s hamburger 
chain in Germany announced 
it did not and would not use 
British beef 

Germany was the only EU 
country on Monday to vote 
against lifting the ban and 
has been a consistent hard- 
liner on the issue since the 
mad cow dis.ease crisis 
erupted in early- 1996. 

Ulrlke Hdfken of the 
Greens, the junior coalition 
partner In Bonn, demanded 
that Germany break with the 
rest of the EU and maintain 
the ban. The health ministry 
said it would check whether 
the conditions attached to lift- 
ing the ban were being ob- 
served before reviewing its op- 
tions. It added that all parties 
in the German parliament had 
stressed that consumer protec- 
tion took priority over eco- 
nomic factors. 

“German consumers are 
very allergic to British beef," 
said Then Wershoven of the 
German Meat Association in 
Frankfurt. “We’re egoistic- De- 
spite the British efforts, there 


is still too much uncertainty. 
We fear that lifting the ban 
will have an adverse impact 
on beef consumption here." 

Mr Wershoven ’s fears may 
not be unfounded. A phone-in 
survey of almost 30.000 people 
by RTL. Germany’s most 
watched television station, 
found 87 per cent of respon- 
dents favouring a total beef 
boycott by consumers. 

While Bildzeitung. the high- 
est-circulation newspaper, 
ran the headline "Germany 
outvoted. British beef Is 
back”, on its front page. Mc- 
Donald's, fearful of customer 
displeasure, stressed that its 
hamburgers were made from 
100 per cent German beef. 

“We will not sell, nor have 
we ever sold, any British 
beef.” said the company. “The 
situation at McDonald's Ger- 
many will not change." 

Sales of beef in Germany 
slumped more dramatically 
than anywhere else in the EU, 
including Britain, at the be- 
ginning of the BSE crisis. The 
lifting of the ban strongly sug- 
gests beef sales may plummet 
again. The German formers' 
lobby sought to counter that 
prospect by urging shoppers 
to buy only German beef. 

Collapsing sales is clearly 
the major fear of the meat and 
forming industry, with the 
national association of 
butchers describing the lift- 
ing of the ban as premature. 

The environmental group 
Bund described the move as a 
“health and consumer scan- 
dal" and called on the govern- 
ment to implement strict 
checks on the origins of all 
beef sold in Germany. 


Charlotte Jones, aged three, who has been missing since Monday; and police searchers 
outside her Warrington home photograph petaM}-. mke grimes 



No flies on this exhilarating heart-stopper 


Review 


Lyn Gardner 


Lord of the Rl« 

Preston/Touring 

A LAMENT “for the lost 
/\ childhood oTthe world” 
i Vvas how William Gol- 
ding described his 1951 novel, 
written when the cold war 
was escalating, about a group 
of schoolboys who turn to sav- 
agery when their plane 
crashes and they are ma- 
rooned on a desert island. 

Marcus Homer's terrifying 
and exhilarating production, 
which arrives at the Charter 


Theatre, Preston, this week on 
a national tour, takes a rather 
different approach. When the 
smoke begins to clear to reveal 
the jagged metal corpse of the 
aircraft — subsequently cun- 
ningly used to suggest the dif- 
ferent parts of the Island — it 
is clear this is no paradise. 

The relentless sun that beats 
down and the lire that the 
boys light and inexpertly tend, 
shed a blood-red glow across a 
landscape that is barren, 
wind-swept and almost per- 
manently dark. A continuous 
soundscape of rustles, crack- 
les and menacing beats makes 
you think of the sickening 
thud of the heart Like Never- 
land, where Peter Pan’s Lost 
Boys hung out, this island 
could be entirely in the imagi- 


nation. After all, childhood is 
merely a Victorian construct, 
something that is all in the 
mind. It Is into the darker 
reaches of the mind that this 
production worms its way, 
using a revised version of Ni- 
gel Williams's adaptation, 
staged by the RSC in 1995. 

Williams’s script, bereft of 
Golding's descriptive power, 
still betrays its limitations, 
particularly In its telescoping 
of time, the sketchiness of the 
soon -to-be-martyred Simon, 
and the datedness of the pub- 
lic school lingo. 

But Rooter's production, 
which has both a manic ener- 
gy and moments of heart-stop- 
ping stillness, counters these 
deficiencies and succeeds in 
making the whole thing seem 


slap up to date, particularly in 
its depiction of the rocky path 

of boys to manhood. 

Piggy’s desperate, inevita- 
ble slide into the oblivion or 
the sea is breath takingly 
staged and shows not the law 
of the jungle pervading, but 
that of the playground bully. 
Danny Nutt’s Jack, a mixture 
of preen tog arrogance and 
edgy Insecurity, afraid of not 
being part of the sang, is exact- 
ly the kind ofkid who. ffhe 
were American and had access 
to his daddy's arsenal , would 
not think twice about mowing 
down his schoolmates with an 
automatic if he thought they 
had slighted him. 

In this world. It is not just 
the actions ofthese children, 
but the absence of adults that 


becomes most disturbing. 
When the naval officer who 
finds the survivors Inquires: 
“It was a game, wasn't it?" it 
sounds less Like a question 
and more like the desperate 
reassurance sought by 
parents who have unwittingly 
glimpsed the potential sav- 
agery of their offspring. At the 
end, the sound of the sea fills 
the ears, and Ralph weeps like 
a wounded seagull. But there 
is no washing away of guilt 
and no absolution. Hie bloody 
stains remain; the airplane 
lies like an open wound. 

As you leave, you wonder 
what kind of men, what kind 
of fathers, wm Ralph and Jack 
become? 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 
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Saddam 
wields 
terror 
and 



Maggie O’Kane in Baghdad 
on Saddam Hussein’s 
two-pronged strategy for 
controlling an increasingly 
hostile population 



The Iraqi city of Kerbala (above) after the 1991 uprising. Its mosques (one is pictured below) were rebuilt quickly to appease angry Shi'ite M uslims main photograph francotse dem ulcer 


I T IS lunchtime outside 
the entrance of Baghdad 
University, and students 
in gold bracelets and 
sweeping skirts respond 
to the news that Saddam Hus- 
sein's deputy has survived as- 
sassination, much as first- 
year students might do 
anywhere: ‘The news? What 
news? I haven't heard any- 
thing. 1 don’t watch the news 
and I don't read the papers," 
says Nadia, aged 19. 

Her boyfriend Hussein 
offers a more nonchalant 
view: T heard they tried to do 
him in, but they didn't suc- 
ceed;" It's not dear from his 
yoice whether he is relieved 
or disappointed. 

- There was no nonchalance 
in the regime’s response. It 
announced in all four state- 
controlled newspapers, that 
the investigation was .“still 
golpg ofito discover who 
mittedthls heinous crime”. : 
Izzat Ibrahim survived the 
blasts of two . hand grenades 
tossed at his car to a rare pub- 
lic Oaring of discontent The 
attack took place in Kerbala. 
a holy Shi’ite city controlled 
by one of President Saddam's 
toughest and most experi- 
enced military leaders, Sabir 
al-DurL ... 

It was not pnly a failure of 
security for one of the 
regime’s leading security, 
chiefs but more worryingly 


for President Saddam, a fail- 
ure to appease an increas- 
ingly hostile population. 

Outside Baghdad the 
regime's grip is tight but 
there are cracks. Officials do 
not travel after . dark; the 
army does not bring any 
hardware within 30 miles of 
the capital because of Dears 
that regular troops might 
turn against the government. 

The protection of the presi- 
dent is tighter than ever. His 
security force, controlled by 
his son Uday, is called the 
Martyrs of Saddam and in- 
cludes men trained at 
Sandhurst 

President Saddam uses mil- 
itary helicopters to fly within 
the country but never lands 
at designated airports. The 
landing sites are selected at 
the last possible moment 

His road convoys contain at 
least six Identical vehicles so 
an assassin cannot distin- 
guish which car is his. He 
moves r^ulariy . to palaces- 
i hidden from public view. 

Since 1991 President Sad- 
dam hasrused a two-pronged 
approach to control the most 
rebellious provinces, includ- 
ing Kerbala. As terror, ar- 
rests and state executions 
continue, the state has 
mounted an outward show of 
tolerance and respect partic- 
ularly towards the Shi’ite 
majority. - 


The mosques of Kerbala, 
two of the holiest shrines in 
the Muslim world which were 
desecrated by government 
troops during the 1991 upris- 
ing, were among the first 
buildings in the country to be 
rebuilt — an attempt to cool 
the wrath of the Shi'ites. 

But in the past year two 
renowned holy teachers, 
imams at the Koranic schools 
In Kerbala, have been mur- 
dered. Opposition sources tor 
sist they were killed by the 
regime, which' feared their 
outspoken i$nu*nt*: 

A month ago four students 



Izzat Ibrahim: Saddam’s 
deputy attacked in holy city 


were shown on national tele- 
vision confeRsin g to the mur- 
ders. allegedly because of a 
row over student grants. The 
confessions were greeted with 
cynicism but the fact that the 
regime even bothered to stage 
them shows its fear of antago- 
nising the Shi'ites. 

The government banned 
the large public funerals ex- 
pected for both men. tearing a 
gathering of angry mourners. 
But it announced on televi- 
sion a public day of mourning 
for the entire country. 

Iraqis fear another uprising 
even more than a -United 
States-led air attack. “There 
were so many people killed in. 
1991. If the Americans 
bombed long enough to con- 
vince people they were seri- 
ous there would be an upris- 
ing and it would be a 
complete bloodbath there 
are so many scores to be 
settled from 1991,” said one 
man, who asked not to be 
named. 

A new book for supporters 
of the ruling Ba’atb party — 
entitled The Grand Fight and 
the Mother of All Battles — 
claims the uprising was 
staged by “33D00 Iranians se- 
cretly flown into southern 
Iraq on American planes” 
and that the rebels were "ju- 
venile delinquents, disloyal 
soldiers and illiterates and 
slum dwellers". 


The memory of the mass 
and indiscriminate execu- 
tions that followed is the most 
powerful curb to the growth 
of opposition. 

A 56-year -old woman from 
the - southern city of Basra, 
who fled the country illegally 
two years ago and is now a 
refugee in London, told the 
Guardian how her son bad 
died in the uprising. 

“After the Republican 
Guards shelled the city for 10 
days they .started going 
house-to-house in any area 
where there had been rebel 
action. - 

“Khalid was a- very quiet 
boy. He had passed his 
scholarship exams at the 
American Embassy in Bagh- 
dad and got a scholarship to 
the US to do his PhD. He was 
in the airport with his bags 
packed when, the Invasion .of 
Kuwait happened on August 
2, so be got stuck to Iraq. 

“He didn't take part in the 
rebellion but . in the area 
where we lived file Republi- 
can Guards took out every 
young person they found and 
tied them one arm to leg to 
each other on the green, in 
front of our houses, and then 
they shot them all to front of 
our eyes. 

“He was my only son and 
he was a very clever, but 
quiet boy. We learned a hard 
lesson in 199L" 
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Rolls-Royce threat to quit UK 


European labour laws may lead 
to move to US, chairman warns 


Tarry Macatfartor 



.OLLS-ROYCE yester- 
Pday threatened to 

■ switch manufactur- 
ing to the United 
States If Britain took on too 
many, of the European 
Union’s labour, and social 
costs. 

The warning by Sir Ralph 
Robins, chairman of the pres- 
tigious aero-engine maker, 
came as the Queen to Parlia- 
ment outlined the Fairness at 
Work Bill, which will- in- 
crease - employers’ 
responsibilities. 

The company employs 
30,000 skilled workers in Brit- 
ain; mainly at Derby and 
Bristol A decision to transfer 
manufacturing overseas 
would have a devastating ef- 
fect on British manufactur- 
ing prestige. Sir Ralph, who is 


also non-executive chairman 
of Cable & Wireless, told a 
lunch meeting in Sydney that 
continental Europe was now 
30 per' cent more expensive 
for an employer than the UK. 

He said Britain was cur- 
rently a good place for manu- 
facturing but he was con- 
cerned about the welter of 
European Union regulations 
covering part-time workers 
and works councils beading 
for Britain. 

"The last thing we want is 
some of the European labour 
laws appearing in the UK, and 
I am not Just saying that for 
Rolls-Royce, I am saying that 
-for- everv industrialist in the 
UK." 

He said be was confident 
“sense would prevail” to Brit- 
ain. but added: “We have an 
out if it happens, and the out 
is we have got manufacturers 
around the world” — - a refer- 


ence to Rolls-Royce plants in 
the US and elsewhere. 

His remarks come a month 
after plans by the car parts 
giant, Lucas Varity, to shift 
the company's headquarters 
to the US were narrowly de- 
feated by a shareholder 
rebellion. 

Rolls-Royce’s presence to 
the- US has been growing 
since it took over Allison En- 
gine Co in 1995. Now nearly 
one quarter of its staff are em- 
ployed to the US, which ac- 
counts for one third of its 
ear ning s. 

Sir Ralph was speaking 
only weeks after the CBI pres- 
ident, Sir Clive - Thompson, 
expressed concern that the 
Government risked “strang- 
ling the golden goose with red 
tape’’.' ■ • . ; 

A CBI spokesman last night 
said that Sir Ralph's com- 
ments echoed worries among 
employers about the way the 
Government was gradually 
Inc reasing costs . 

. “We have long maintained 
that .it. Is - vitally Important 


that Europe's labour markets 
move more towards being 
more rather than less flexible 
if European Monetary Union 
is to be a success and the EITs 
unemployment problems are 
to be properly addressed," he 
said. 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry declined to com- 
ment specifically on the Rolls- 
Royce threat But a spokes- 
man said the Government 
was well aware of the need to 
balance social costs with em- 
ployers’ needs. 

New Labour has introduced 
a raft of legislation on em- 
ployment issues, including Its 
Fairness at Work initiative, 
which promises family- 
friendly employment prac- 
tices with new rights for pa- 
ternity and maternity leave. 

Already key EU regula- 
tions. such as the. Working 
Time Directive, have been 
adopted. And more EU regula- 
tions covering part-time 
working, parental leave, and 
works councils have been 
agreed and will be Intro- 


duced in Britain before the 
end of next year. These could 
all add to employers’ costs. 

At the state opening of Par- 
liament yesterday, the Queen 
said the Government would 
bring forward measures to es- 
tablish a balance of rights and 
responsibilities for employers 
and employees and promote 
partnership at work. 

John Monks, general secre- 
tary of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, welcomed the Fairness 
at Work initiative. Tt prom- 
ises the basic minimum 
rights at work that everyone 
else in Europe takes for 
granted.” 

But the Forum of Private 
Business said that 78 per cent 
of its members opposed the 
bill. Stan Mendham, chief ex- 
ecutive, said: “Anything that 
reduces profitability is to be 
opposed." 

Rolls-Royce yesterday an- 
nounced it had won a £160 
mil li o n order from Aerolln- 
eas Argentines to supply 
Trent 500 engines to power 
Six A340-600 aircraft. 


Fate of Pinochet sealed 
by Law Lords ruling today 


Yikram Dodd 


A MID the ornate splen- 
dour of the House of 
Lords chamber, the fate 
of General Augusta Pinochet 
will be decided today. The for- 
mer Chilean dictator will find 
out if he is to escape extradi- 
tion to Spain to stand trial for 
the crimes of his regime. 

The five Law Lords will an- 
nounce at 2pm whether they 
will overturn a High Court 
ruling last month that Gen 
Pinochet's arrest was unlaw- 
fill and that he was immune 
from the legal process of Eng- 
land's courts because he is a 
former head of state. 

The case came after Spain 
requested his extradition to 
stand trial for genocide, 
terrorism and torture. Ma- 
drid's request implicates the 
general in 3,178 murders or 
"disappearances”. 

His arrest on October 16 at 


the London Clinic while 
recovering from back surgery 
triggered a souring of rela- 
tions between London and 
Santiago.. 

The survivors of Gen Pino- 
chet's 17-year rule await the 
judgment from Lords Steyn, 
Lloyd. Slynn, Nicholls and 
Hoffinann. which may be the 
last chance to bring him to 
justice. 

If the Law Lords uphold the 
High Court's October 28 rul- 
ing, Gen Pinochet will be free 
to leave Britain. It would be a 
welcome birthday present for 
the former dictator, who 
turns 83 today. 

He would be expected to fly 
back to South America on a 
Chilean air force jet, 
equipped with medical facili- 
ties, which has waited a 
month for its notorious pas- 
senger at RAF Brize Norton 
to Oxfordshire. 

Such a journey would put 
Gen Pinochet beyond the 


reach of courts to several 
European countries where 
victims of his regime or their 
families want to see him 
tried. 

But if the judgment went 
against the general, he could 
expect a lengthy stay in Brit- 
ain while the extradtion pro- 
cess began to earnesL 

The focus would then move 
on to the Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, who would decide 
if the extradition requests 
from Spain. France and Swit- 
zerland could proceed. 

Bow Street magistrates' 
court has set Mr Straw a De- 
cember 2 deadline by which 
to decide whether to allow the 
Spanish extradition request 
to go before the courts. 

On the same day, health 
permitting. Gen Pinochet 
would make his first public 
appearance since his arrest, 
at a preliminary hearing. 


Isabel Hilton, page 8 
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Charity admits it failed to ensure the safety of two young volunteers killed in the collapse of a sea wall on Orkney island 

Prince’s Trust fined £1 0,000 over deaths 


Sarah Hall 


T HE Prince of Wales's 
charity, the Prince's 
Trust, was fined 
£10.000 yesterday 
after it admitted it foiled to 
ensure the safety of two 
young volunteers killed after 
a sea wall collapsed on them 
on a remote Orkney island. 

Two other organisations 
Were also penalised after all 
three pleaded guilty to 

breaching health and safety 
laws by allowing the men to 
work on a structural engi- 
neering Job for which they 
were "not competent". 

But while Sheriff Colin 
Scort Mackenzie fined Adult 
Community Training (Dun- 


dee) Ltd £5,000 and Angus Col- 
lege. Arbroath. £2.500. he 
added: “At the end of the day. 
It must be thought that the 
Prince's Trust is where the 
buck stops." 

Kirkwall sheriff court was 
told that the tragedy — in 
which Derek Taylor, aged 19. 
and Garry Leabum, 25, both 
from Dundee, were crushed 
by five tonnes of concrete in 
August 1997 — was “entirely 
foreseeable". 

The unemployed men. two 
of a group of 13 volunteers 
working on the island of 

North Ronaldsay, had been 
trained to repair a drystone 
dike but were instructed to 
dig foundations under an un- 
supported, 12ft high concrete 
sea wall. As they did so. a 20ft 


section fell and suffocated 
them. 

Professional witnesses from 
the Health and Safety Execu- 
tive, Orkney Islands Council 
and Scottish Enterprise all 
agreed the scope of the project 
was beyond the volunteers' 
competence, procurator fiscal 
Graeme Napier told the court. 

“Had safety been high on 
the agenda, then it would 
have been obvious this pro- 
ject was well outside the com- 
petency or this group. Any el- 
emental risk assessment 
would have indicated that 
“As a result of the failure to 
comply with their obligations 
under the Health and Safety 
at Work Act two young men 
tragically lost their lives/’ 
David Stewart, for the 


Prince's Trust said the char- 
ity bad no idea the work on 
the wall was being under- 
taken, and would have forbid- 
den it had it known. 

But he acknowleged the 
trust was negligent in not en- 
suring that Adult Community 
Training "made provision for 
risk assessment training". 

The organisation ran the 
12-week programme for the 
trust, while Angus College 
provided both the premises 
and a team leader. Alter the 
hearing Elizabeth Crowther- 
Hunt, executive director of 
the Prince’s Trust Volun- 
teers. admitted the organisa- 
tion’s health and safety proce- 
dures “were insufficient on 
this occasion". A thorough 
review had been carried out 


to prevent further tragedies, 
and new measures had beat 
Introduced. 

“It is of paramount impor- 
tance that we learn every les- 
son from this terrible tragedy. 
The health and safety of 
young people on our pro- 
gramme Is oar highest prior- 
ity," she added. 

Passing sentence. Sheriff 
Mackenzie said: “Two lives 
have been lost and to reflect 
that sums must be high — but 
I also take into account the 
considerable difficulty and ef- 
fects in penalising what are 
essentially charities. 

“Nothing will bring back the 
two that died but the public 
has to be aware that such 
matters are treated carefully 
by the courts." 



The sea wan cm North Ronaldsay, in the Orkney Islands, in ruins a year after the tragedy 



Jane Couch (left) and her German opponent Semon Lukic. at the weigh-in for Britain's first professional women's boxing bout photograph: kevin lamarque 

Women boxers in first bout for cash purse 


Vivefc Chaudhary 
Sports Correspondent 


I T WAS a small step on to 
the weighing scale, but a 
giant one for British box- 
ing. -lane Couch, aged 30, 
weighed in at 10 stone. 
Clenching her fists, the coun- 
try's first professional woman 
boxer signalled that she was 
ready Tor Britain’s first pro- 
fessional women's bout. 

Tonight’s fight against Se- 
men Lukic. aged 18. from Ger- 
many. will be watched by a 
sell-out crowd of 1,900 at Cae- 


sar’s nightclub In Streatham, 
south London. 

“I want to educate people 
that women's boxing can be 
just as competitive as men's," 
Couch said, “hi France. Ger- 
many, Mexico and America, 
women's boxing is massive." 

The women’s world welter- 
weight champion, who fights 
as the Fleetwood Assassin, 
has been boxing for four 
years but gained a profes- 
sional licence only after taking 
the Boxing Board or Control to 
die Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission this year. 

Unlike many male counter- 


parts, she offered no pre-fight 
hyperbole yesterday, saying 
only. “1 think it should be a 
good fight Tm just going to 
get on with doing my job what 
I have trained hard for." 

Couch, from Fleetwood in 
Lancashire, took up the sport 
after seeing a television docu- 
mentary on women’s boxing. 
She trains with men at a Bris- 
tol gym and claims to have 
knocked out dozens of them. 
She has trained four months 
for tonight's fight her tenth 
professional bout 

Tex Woodward, her trainer 
and manager, said: “Jane 


trains harder than the aver- 
age pro. Women should be 
able to box if they want to. 
Half the male fighters in her 
weight category in the 
country couldn't beat Jane. 
No woman could get within a 
mile other." 

Far tonight’s fight. Couch 
will wear shorts given to her 
by Angelo Dundee. Muham- 
mad All's former trainer. The 
only extra equipment women 
have to wear are pads to pro- 
tect their breasts, and bead- 
bands to keep their hair back. 

The Boxing Board of Con- 
trol, which opposed Couch's 


original application for a 
licence, claiming women 
should not fight because pre- 
menstrual tension made them 
unstable, said: "Women's box- 
ing is now part of the profes- 
sional scene and we wish Jane 
Couch welL" 

Couch, who will he fighting 
for a purse of £1,250. said more 
women should take up boxing. 
"If women want to stay at 
home, put on their make-up or 
dance around their handbags 
then they should be allowed to 
do that. But if they want to box 
they should, be free to do that 
too." 


Hunger striker ‘near death 1 


Amelia Gentleman 


A NIMAL rights cam- 
paigner Barry Horne 
left prison in an ambu- 
lance yesterday to spend the 
}£*lh day of bis hunger strike 
under police guard in hospi- 
tal after doctors decided his 
condition was critical. 

Home, aged 16, was jailed 
for is years last year for caus- 
ing £3 million damage by fire 
bombing shops in a two-year 
arson campaign. He began the 
fast on October 6 in protest at 
the Government's refusal to 


ban animal testing. 

A close friend who visited 
him in prison Just before he 
was transferred to York dis- 
trict hospital, said he seemed 
to be hours rather than days 
from death. Fellow activists 
said he was still willing to 
abandon the hunger strike iT 
the Home Office commuted it- 
self to establishing a royal 
commission to study the 
future of vivisection, as the 
Labour Party pledged to do 
before the election. 

However, the Home Office 
said it would not respond to 
blackmail attempts. A spokes- 


man said: “The Government 
has a programme of work 
relating to the USe of animats 
In scientific procedures, and 
this will not be altered in tim- 
ing or content by protests of 
this sort." 

The Animals Betrayed Co- 
alition described Home as ex- 
tremely frail last night after 
taking nothing but water for 
seven weeks: he was in seri- 
ous pain, had lost most of his 
sight and was too ill to walk. 
He has drawn up a living will 
which states that he wants no 
medical help if he loses con- 
sciousness. Horne had not 


fully recovered from two pre- 
vious hunger strikes this year 
— the first lasted 35 days and 
the second 46. Doctors said 
last week that even if he did 
give up the fast, his chances 
of survival were slim. His 
wish not to receive direct 
medical attention would be 
respected. 

“Barry is still hoping that 
the Government will grant 
him a royal commission and 
he will not give up until they 
do. He is still determined to 
win. but if he doesn't win he 
will die," a spokesman for 
ABC said. 



Barry Home . . . jailed for 
18 years for arson 


Social worker ‘lived and died for her Job’ 


Stuart Millar 


T HE family of a social 
worker stabbed to death 
at a care in the commu- 
nity hostel yesterday paid 
tribute to her dedication and 
courage, ns a man aged 26 was 
charged with the murder. 
Jenny Morrison, aged 50, 

was on a routine visit to a resi- 
dent of the council-run hostel 
in Balham. south London, 
when she was stabbed eight 
times in the stomach with two 
kitchen knives. She was pro- 
nounced dead 33 minutes after 
her arrival at hospital 
Anthony Joseph, an unem- 
ployed resident of the hostel, 
will appear before South-west- 
ern magistrates today, charged 
with the murder, which has 
brought renewed demands for 
a review of the care in the com- 
munity programme. 

Ms Morrison had worked for 


Wandsworth council for 21 
years. After qualifying In 1982 
she had gained a good reputa- 
tion as a specialist mental 

health social worker. 

Ms Morrison's sister, Sandra 
Foster, said yesterday that she 
had been devoted to her work. 
“She lived for her job and she 
died for her job and for all the 
people that she worked with." 
She said Ms Morrison's daugh- 
ter. Tania, aged 29, who has 
two children, was ''absolutely 
distraught". 

Located on the corner of a 
quiet, tree-lined street, the 
only thing marking out the 
large house which is the hostel 
from Us well-kept neighbours 
yesterday was the police pres- 
ence at the front door. Opened 
20 years ago, U serves as a half- 
way house for those with men- 
tal health problems but not 
severe psychiatric disorders. It 
can cater for up to 13 residents, 
although it is understood only 


four residents and four staff 
were staying there this week- 
Mike Rundle. the council's 
social services director, said: 
“Ms Morrison's tragic death is 
an enormous loss to those 
people who worked alongside 
her and the people she helped 
on a professional basis for 
more than 20 years." 

The council has announced 
an inquiry into the incident, 
but mental health charities 
have demanded a review of 
care in the community amid 
fears for the safety of staff 
Marjorie Wallace, chief exec- 
utive of Sane, called on the 
Government to ensure that 
social services were “no longer 
driven by optimistic ideologies 
but by common sense, backed 
by sufficient beds, trained staff 
and crisis intervention". She 
said the incident “exposes yet 
again a policy which is unsafe 
and is falling to protect pa- 
tients, families, the public and 



Trip to Turkey ‘turned sour’ after wife’s romance 

Holiday mother 
abandons children 


Will Woodward 


T HREE British chil- 
dren were staying 
with relatives last 
night after their 
mother abandoned them in a 
taxi in Turkey following a 
holiday romance. 

The children — the oldest of 
whom is 11 — were left with 
Turkish lira worth about 75p 
each and a note for a British 
consulate official in Istanbul, 
written in the back of a copy 
of the book James and the 
Giant Peach. 

Tbe mother, Tracy Nolan, 
asked the taxi driver to drop 
them at the consulate, where 
they were looked after by staff 
before being flown to Eng- 
land. They are now back in 
HuH, their home city. Mrs 
Nolan’s half-brother has filed 
a custody claim for two of the 
children. 

Mrs Nolan. 32, separated 
from her husband, Mike, 37, 
in the Turkish resort oF Tur 
unc, near Marmaris. The cou- 
ple had travelled for a £ L.7O0 
holiday, paid for by Mr 
Nolan, a factory worker, with 
his two children by a previ- 
ous marriage and Mrs 
Nolan's three children fry an 
earlier relationship. 

But Mr Nolan said yester- 
day their holiday turned sour 
after an apparently wealthy 
28-year-old Jordanian. Gasan 
Abu, who ran an boutique 
next, to their apartment, 
"started taking a lot of inter- 
est in my wife”. 

Mr Nolan told a newspaper 
“I threatened to flatten him 
and he kept away for a while, 
but then he started following 
us to the beach. I learned 
later that Tracy told my 


daughter, Vikki. they had 
been kissing, but swore her to 
secrecy." 

He attempted a reconcilia- 
tion with his wife, then de- 
cided to return home with his 
two children. Mrs Nolan 
remained in Turkey with her 
three children, Daniel, aged 
li. Jessica, 10. and Casey, 
nine. 

Three weeks later, on Octo- 
ber 21, Mrs Nolan left the chil- 
dren in the taxi with a note 
for consul official Shane 
Campbell, who she had previ- 
ously met to discuss return- 
ing foe children home.* 

The note said: “Dear Shane, 
I am sorry about leaving my 
children with you but they 
want to go home to England 


1 only wish we’d 
gone to Skegness, 
then none of this 
would have 
happened 5 : 


and Mike ... Please believe 
me when. I say I am fit and 
well ... I would of [sic] kept 
my children with me but 1 
have no money as I have sold 
everything I can but will 
manage for myself." 

The taxi driver took the 
children to foe door of the 
consulate, but the offices 
were shut. 

They were looked after by a 
policeman until staff 
returned. 

A spokesman at foe consul- 
ate said yesterday the chil- 
dren were aware of what was 
happening but added: “They 


were very quiet and well-be- 
haved. They didn't seem un- 
duly upset or sad or 
distressed. 

“We took them into the con- 
sulate during the afternoon 
and placed them overnight 
with a member of staff who 
has a child. 

“Flights were arranged for 
them to go home the following 

morning. 

“The stepfather told the 
consulate he would pick them 
up at foe airport." 

The consulate “exceptional- 
ly" met the £285 cost of the 
flights. 

Mrs Nolan's half-brother. 
Richard Scaife, who is look- 
ing after Jessica and Casey, 
said he had applied for custo- 
dy of the two children. 

Daniel is staying with an 
aunt Sharon, who told foe 
Hull Daily Mail Daniel was 
“very angry with his mum 
and doesn't want to see her at 
the moment". She had agreed 
to look after Daniel to prevent 
him being taken into care. 

Mr Scaife told the same 
paper he wanted to look after 
foe children permanently. 

Mrs Nolan is believed to 
have since travelled to France 
and Germany. She apparently 
told one of the children she 
would be dyeing her hair 
black. 

In an interview with the 
Sun, Mr Nolan said his and 
his wife's children were on 
separate passports. 

“In spite of everything. I'm 
stfll concerned for Tracy's 
safety. She reckons her new 
lover is a millionaire and will 
move her into a palace. 

"I only wish we’d gone to 
Skegness instead of Turkey, 
then none of this would have 
happened." 


Granada executive is forced to eat his words 

Outrage over ‘lazy’ 
slur on fat people 


Amelia G en tlema n 


Jenny Morrison was stabbed eight times 


those who work with seriously 
disturbed people". 

The Government will soon 
unveil a package of measures 
and investment of up to £1 
billion to overhaul care in the 
co mm unity and provide safe- 


guards for care workers and 
the public. Michael Hewlett, 
director of the Zito Trust — set 
up after the stabbing of Jona- 
than Zito by a care in the com- 
munity patient — said: “This 
Is an absolute tragedy." 


A GRANADA group ex- 
ecutive has caused 
outrage by declaring 
that he would not em- 
ploy fat people because they 
were unhealthy and bad a 
“slothful and slovenly" ap- 
proach to work. 

Equal opportunities cam- 
paigners voiced dismay at his 
remarks yesterday, which 
they claim were a candid ex- 
pression of widely-held views. 

Gordon Towell, a managing 
director with foe Granada lei- 
sure conglomerate, told a 
radio phone-in focusing on 
weight-related Issues: “We 
practise what I guess you 
would call a policy of slight 
discrimination, in the sense 
that we do not like to and we 
will not employ very fat 
people. 

“The reason is quite simple. 
They do take more 'time off 
work and they tend to be 
more unhealthy and they 
tend to have a more slovenly, 
■slothful attitude towards the 
job they do." 

Conscious of the contro- 
versy he was about to un- 
leash, Mr Towell tried to 
remain anonymous — de- 
scribing himself when he 
calfed Nicky Campbell’s Five 
Live show simply as “Gordon 
from Bedford", an employer 
of “quite a number of people". 
His fall identity, and position 
as managing director of Gra- 
nada Business Technology, 
leaked out later. 

Adding that he would 
“rather have people of normal 
weight", he said: “Fat people 
tend to be much less healthy 
than people who are an aver- 
age weight and that’s a fact" 
A Granada spokesman 


moved swiftly to distance foe 
company from his comments, 
st ating : ,r We are an equal op- 
portunity employer. We are 
very concerned about these 
comments and will look into 
them." 

It is not Illegal to discrimi- 
nate on foe grounds of weight 
or size, and foe Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission does not 
protect people from thte kind 
of bias. 

But Helen Jackson, a bar- 
rister specialising in employ- 
ment issues, is campaigning 
to change the law. "Over- 
weight people come across 
this kind of discrimination all 
the time," she said. “People 


‘Suitability for work 
has far more to do 
with how fit 
someone is than 
their size* 


ten me that they have been 
reffised work or thrown out of 
their jobs because they did 
not conform to a size-weight 
ratio chart used by the em- 
ployers. A great many em- 
ployers rely on these charts, 
although some — like the AA 
and Tesco — have recently 
given in to pressure and dis- 
pensed with them. Thin gs are 
improving but only slowly; 
some employers, like airlines , 
are reluctant to change," 

She added: “The key is not 
size or fatness, but fitness. 
Suitability for work has far 
more to do with how fit some- 
one is than their size. We 
want the law to change to out- 
law size discrimination." 


A British Airways spokes- 
woman said yesterday that 
applicants for cabin crew 
posts had to show that their 
“height was in proportion to 
their weight. 

"It is a demanding lifestyle 
and they have to be fit." 

The Obesity Resource Infor- 
mation Centre confirmed that 
overweight people suffered 
discrimination in the 
workplace. 

Recent research In America 
found that overweight candi- 
dates were less likely to be 
hired, even though they were 
perceived as equally compe- 
tent on job-related teste as 
non-obese candidates. 

Further studies have shown 
that overweight young adult 
women in the UK and foe US 
earn significantly less than 
their less weighty 
counterparts. 

Susan Jebb, a nutrition 
researcher, said yesterday 
that there were issues con- 
nected with being seriously 
overweight that might affect 
someone's ability to work. 
“People who are clinically 
obese are much more llkley to 
suffer from things like diabe- 
tes, high blood pressure and 
high cholesterol." 

But she stressed: "It Is per- 
fectly possible to he over- 
weight and very fit. Health 
risk is not determined solely 
by one's weight. It depends on 
other factors like one’s 
fitness. 

‘T would be very concerned 
about people making broad 
generalisations solely on 
someone's weight" 

. Mr Towell was not avail- 
able for comment yesterday, 
but he said in a statement 'if 
my lighthearted remarks 
have caused offence then I 
apologise.” 
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M i n i mal ist measu res avoid Lords’ logjam 



ANALYSIS: Ewen IMacAskill 
and Michael White on 

a very New Labour programme 
of legislation: strong on 
presentation and intent, weaker 
on details and implementation 


S it a radical Queen’s 
Speech or a minimalist 


I one? MPs did not put it 
as starkly as that last 
night in the Westmin- 
ster corridors but the ques- 
tion hong in the air as they 
discussed the party leaders’ 
ritual duel.- “The People's 
Priorities.” said Tony 
Blair. "Anything but that," 
replied William Hague. 

Backbenchers were 
caught in between. Left- 
wingers and liberals at al- 
most any time this century 
would have enthusiasti- 
cally agreed that a pro- 
gramme which promises 
abolition of hereditary vot- 
ing rights In the Lords was 
progressive. 

The speech contains other 
ambitions projects: to fur- 
ther what Mr Blair called 
modernisation of the public 
services, internal reform of 
the NHS, more responsive 
and effective criminal 
courts, a shake-up for fat 
cats in the legal professions, 
and — the biggest prize — in- 
cremental reform of the £90 
billion welfare budget. 


Compared with the fag- 
end final years of the Major 
government, both the tone 
and the sweep is impres- 
sive. Even the delay pro- 
posed for key bills on free- 
. dom .of information and the 
Neill Report reforms are 
being softened by commit- 
ments to draft bills and pre- 
leglslatlve discussion. 

In that sense it was very 
New Labour, strong on pre- 
sentation and intent, weak 
on detail and implementa- 
tion. Hardly surprising 
that Labour MPs were 
wary last night. 

“We don’t have enough 
details to judge properly." 
said more timw one. “if 
they mean what they say 
about putting the widows 
and disability proposals 
out for consultation that 
will be good. But is it genu- 
ine?" asked another. “It's 
pretty slim. This session 
will be dominated by Lords 
reform." a third conceded. 

For step-by-step 

reformers there are other 
useful nuggets, an end to 
the scandal of water supply 


disconnection for those 
who cannot pay their bnig . 
a long-sought commis- 
sioner to protect the inter- 
ests of the disabled, sexual 
equality for the age of con- 
sent. Such reforms address 
the need s of Labour's core 
constituency. 

Jack Straw, the Home 
Secretary, prefers moving 
by stealth in reforming the 
shambolic Immigration and 
asylum system, hugely sig- 
nificant. fraught with dan- 
ger from both left and 
right. Likewise Peter Maxt- 
delson’s a ttem pt to square 
the TUC/GBI . circle over 
partial restoration of trade 
union rights In the Fair- 
ness at Work Bill. Last 
night it looked as if the 
unions may have won a 
round in preventing impo- 
sition of a time limit on 
union membership for rec- 
ognition purposes. The de- 
tails. as they trickle out, 
will be controversial 

But the outline of the big- 
gest controversy is already 
known. Only the tactics are 
unclear on how Blair will 
get rid of the hereditary 
peers without losing half 
hi« hiiifi in thp crossfire? 

The sight of men who owe 
their position solely to 
birth has offended genera- 
tions of progressive politi- 
cians but attempts at 
reform have been repeat- 
edly defeated. Armed with 
its 179-seat Commons ma- 
jority Mr Blair's cabinet 
looks set to succeed. 


The tactics are 
unclear as to 
how the Blair 
team will get rid 
of the hereditary 
peers without 
losing half their 
bills in the 
crossfire. It is an 
Issue which will 
arouse more 
passions in 
parliament 
than in the pub 


It could take a year or 
two, if the peers refuse to 
go quietly, clogging up the 
legislative system. One 
senior Conservative peer 
last night warned the Gov- 
ernment of frustration 
ahead. “There Is going to be 
trouble over the Lords. 
Everyone can smell that 
one coming." 

Faced with hostile peers, 
the Government had no 
choice but to write a mini- 
malist Queen’s Speech. In- 
troducing other big, contro- 
versial reforming bills 
would have ended up in a 
logjam. 

In spite of those con- 
straints the Government 
has brought in some bills. 


albeit limited, that are still 
progressive. The Fairness 
at Wo rk Bill helps reverse, 
in part, the anti-union leg- 
islation of the Thatcher 
years. When details are 
published the TTnt< ^ n<8 may 
be unhappy with some of it, 
bnt the thrust is 
progressive. 

So too Is the Age of Con- 
sent Bill, which brings the 
homosexual age of consent 
into line with that of het- 
erosexuals at 16 . 

And yet there will be 
more than a sliver of disap- 
pointment among liberals 
and left with this Queen’s 
Speech, mainly over miss- 
ing bills. The failure of the 
Government to pursue a 
Food Standards Agency 
raises suspicion that the 
voice of the food industry 
has been louder than that 
of the consumer. 

Liberals and left-wingers 
are already lamenting the 
failure to introduce the 
long-promised Freedom of 
Information Act Is the ex- 
cuse that it needs more 
work true, they were ask- 
ing each other last night. 
Likewise John Prescott’s 
ambitious transport plans. 
Few doubt bis intentions to 
lure us all from cars to pub- 
lic transport, certainly not 
Paddy Ashdown In his 
Commons speech last night 
Bnt some share William 
Hague’s taunting doubt 
about his clout 

There are a host of miss- 
ing bills, firom the promise ! 


to create directly-elected 
mayors < London apart), a 
ban on fox-hunting', and the 
right to roam, promised as 
a memorial to the late John 
Smith. Land access legisla- 
tion is to be introduced by 
the Scottish Parliament but 
the position for England 
and Wales is left in limbo. 
There is also no strategic 
rail authority to hammer 
the privatised rail 
companies. 

Lords reform apart, the 
biggest test of whether the 
Queen’s Bill is pr o gressive 
is welfare. It Is debatable 
whether withdrawal of uni- 
versal benefits and target- 
ting them at the most needy 
is progressive. But there is 
a bill to give more rights to 
the disabled. 

Tbe Conservatives ar- 
gued yesterday that Lords 
reform was a diversion 
from what the public are 
really Interested in jobs, 
law and order, education 
and health. That was Mr 
Hague’s theme last night, 
one which Tony Blair 
sought to deflect amid 
scorn at Tory Ineptitude. 
The Conservatives are hop- 
ing that as Lords reform be- 
comes bogged down next 
year, the public will be- 
come disgruntled with the 
Government, especially if 
there Is a recession. The ar- 
gument i nns that the pub- 
lic will regard Lords 
reform as a diversion from 
the real issues that face 
people day in day out. 


in spite of 
constraints 
the Government 
has brought In 
some bills, 
albeit limited, 
that are still 
progressive. 

Yet there will 
be more than a 
sliver of 
disappointment 
among liberals 
and left 

Mr Blair views himself as 
heading a radical govern- 
ment that in Its first year 
has already introduced one 
of the biggest shake-ups of 
the constitution this cen- 
tury. devolution, and Is 
about to embark on an- 
other one. Lords reform. 

If the Government gets 
its bill through by next 
autumn, it will be more 
than halfway through its 
parliamentary term. 
Labour will already be 
gearing up for the next gen- 
eral election and thinking 
about a manifesto for the 
second term. If the bill is 
delayed a further year, the 
election will almost be on 
top of everyone. 


What then would this 
Labour government be 
remembered for? The Mil- 
lenium Dome, which may 
or may not be a success? Its 
economic policies? Tinker- 
ing with welfare reform? 
Moves towards a single cur- 
rency? Devolution? Reform 
of the Lords? If all it had 
done In its first term was 
the last two, it would de- 
serve to be considered a 
radical government. Apart 
from the bill on Lords 
reform, the other bills are 
on the whole a cautions col- 
lection. But they are cau- 
tious only because they sur- 
round such a contentious 
measure. The Lords are dig- 
ging in. 

If Labour only bad one 
term, then Lords reform 
might be rightly be 
regarded as as a diversion. 
But Labour knows it Is in 
for much longer, and life 
will be a lot easier in that 
second term without the 
Tory majority in the Lords. 

Short of some unimagin- 
able catastrophe, Labour 
will win the next general 
election, if with a reduced 
majority. In that second 
term, they can embark on a 
series of radical measures 
to reduce the poverty gap, 
take us into the European 
single currency and intro- 
duce proportional repre- 
sentation for Westminster 
elections. 

Reform of the Lords will 
be seen as just one step in 
tbe programme. 
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MPs’ jeers interrupt 
monarch’s last 


rites for her peers 


Sketch 



THE Lords were quiet as they 
waited for tbe Queen. Deathly 
quiet, like someone who . 
really can’t decide on eggs or 
cereal for his pre-banging , 
br eakfas t. 

They always are quiet, 
though this time they were 
perhaps more sombre than 
ever before. It may be the last 
time that the State Opening of 
Parliament looks like this, a 
Jumble of scarlet and gold and 
ermine and twinkling dia- . 
monds, a Victorian architect’s 
idea of what a mediaeval pal- 
ace should have looked like 
but never did. 

' They were standing on the 
most magnificent tumbril the 
world has ever seen. Just after 
1 US 0 . the MPs arrived from 
the Commons, chatting, 
stamping, rumbling, and ag- 
gressively making their pres- 
ence felt If they were football 
fens supporting the away 
team they would have been 
marched from the station 
with a police escort. 

For a while they were quite 
well behaved. They stood at 
the back and listened to the 
first part of the Queen's 
Speech which, from their 
silence, might have met with 


their approval- It was the first 
Queen's Speech I've beard 
which incorporated fulsome 
praise for the Government 
Usually ministers are sup- 
posed to do this kind of back- 
slapping for themselves. 

“The historlcdecision to 
give the Bank of England 
power to set interest rates has 
been cracial.. .my Govern- ■ 
ment has f ulfill ed its commit- 
ments. .."and so on. 

As we listened to an elderly, 
dutiful woman mouthing this 
nonsense, I realised that the 
Government has decided to 
turn tbe Queen into its high- 
est paid spin doctor. We’ll 
know that Alastair Campbell 
has taken over completely 
when she says in coming 
years: “And anyone who says 
any different is talking com- 
plete crap." 

Then roughly halfway 
through she announced: “A 
bill will be introduced to 
remove the right of hereditary 
peers to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords." 

The peers took it ramrod 
straight But firam the back, . 
from the hooligans' enclosure, 
there rose a mumble, then a 
roar, almost a chant, then a 
‘‘hyreah hyreah” noise. It was 
the Commons Jeering at the 
demise of the Lords. 

I doubt if anything like that 
has happened for hundreds of 
years. Nobody ever interrupts 
tbe Queen’s Speech. It simply 
doesn’t happen. . 

Yesterday it did. It was the 
precise equivalent of the visit- 
ing fans shouting: “They've 
an gone quiet over there!" 

The Queen looked up 
briefly, then continued. She 
has seen worse. But I don't 
know if I want to be there 
when she has to read the 
words: “My Government will 
take steps to abolish me." 


If that was what the new 
“slimmeddown" ceremony 
looks like, heaven knows how 
dazzling the execution win be. 

There were page boys, 
standing by the throne, whose 
white sOk tights got more 
crumpled as tbe speech went 
on. Most fathers would think 
“Aaah/’ until you realised , 
these infante were called Lord 
Dunglass, Lord FAkdaiH and 
Viscount Chewton. 

The peers were magnificent 
in borrowed ermine. Perhaps 

nothing will rhang PflTI that 
much, except that in years to 
come the scarlet robes win say 
“JVC” or “Carlsberg” across 
theback. 

The ambassadors were even 
finer, in morning dress and 
Arab robes, their. wives sat 
facing them in sflk and Jewels, 
looking like tha annuli re- 
union of the 1957 Miss World 
finalists. 

The Queen arrived in the 
chamber, and sat on the 
throne. The Lord Chancellor 
appeared in the full ceremo- 
nial clobber that he is trying 
to get outuC He knelt before 
her and pulled the speech out 
of a magnificent embroidered 
velvet bag. 

When she had finished, be 
knelt before hen again, and she 
dropped it back-in the bag, 
like a railway passenger put- 
ting a used Sun into the clean- 
er's plastic sack. 

I thought of the thousands 

of lawyersall round the 
country who would give al- 
most anything to see Derry Ir- 
vine abase himself in front of 
anyone, even the Queen. 

She left, and the peers 
turned on the Commons be- 
hind them with an impressive 
massed scowl, all narrowed 
eyes and protruding Ups and 
V-shaped eyebrows. I doubt if 
the MPs even noticed. 



Labour’s 
promised 
bills that 
went astray 

David Hencke 

We stm inster Correspondent 


J OHN Prescott’s radical 
plan to introduce road 
charging for motorists is the 
top victim among the bills 
that were not included the 
Queen’s Speech. 

The proposals — an- 
nounced in a white paper on 
integrated transport last July 
— do not even merit a draft 
bill, unlike other measures. 

Instead, only a limited ex- 
periment In empowering the 
new Greater London Council 
to introduce road charges and 
workplace parking levies 
could start In 2000. 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
— who had earlier this year 
denied that he had lost the 
battle to get the bill in the 
Speech — ■ will now be lucky 
to get any road congestion 
charges or motorway charg- 
ing introduced this side of the 
next general election. With- 
out a draft bill this year, it 
will not stand much chance of 
inclusion in the next Speech. 

Yet Mr Prescott had prom- 
ised in June 1997 that he 
would “have failed if in five 
years time there are not far 
fewer journeys by car". 

He also failed to get a bill 
for a new strategic rail au- 
thority included in next 
year's legislation — despite 
lambasting the performance 
of the rail companies at this 
year's Labour conference. 

Instead, he will have to be 
content with a draft bill — 
and hope that this bill will 
stand a reasonable chance of 
being included In the next 
Queen’s Speech. In the mean- 
time, he hopes to set up a 
shadow authority, using the 
remnant of power left to the 
old nationalised British Rail- 
ways Board. 

Nick Brown, the Agricul- 
ture Minister, has also lost 
his chance to set up a new 
food standards agency next 
year as legislation has been 
postponed. 


Radical benefit reforms are 
‘on track’, insists Government 


David Brlndla, Social 
5«rvlc«s Correspondent 


A listair Darling, the 
Social Security Secre- 
tary, yesterday de- 
clared that radical welfare 
reform is on .course after the 
Queen’s Speech set out a pro- 
gramme of changes to mod- 
ernise the benefits system. 

Plans to overhaul benefits 
for disabled people and wid- 
ows, announced over the past 
month, were coupled with, a 
more unexpected announce- 
ment that the Government 
would also press ahead next 
year on the problematic front 
of pensions. 

• Ministers are. sensitive to 
accusations of lost mo m en- 
turn on welfare reform . and 
have made outline provision 
for pension changes even 
though key questions — in 
particular, on whether second 
pensions will be compulsory, 
for all — remain unanswered 
and In dispute. 

Mr Darling said such ques- 
tions -would be addressed 
shortly in a pensions green 
paper; , “We are dedicated to 
modernising the welfare state 
and reshaping it for the 


future so that it provides op- 
portunities for those who can 
work and security for every- 
one who needs it” he said. 

The Welfare Reform. Bill, 
which will set out many of the 
overall changes, will legislate 
on two aspects of the green 
paper provision for women to 
have a share of a husband’s 
pension on divorce; and cre- 
ation of a framework of 
“stakeholder” pension 
schemes for people without 
occupational or personal 
pensions. 

The bill will also establish a 
single gateway for the bene- 
fits system, requiring all 
claimants to attend an inter' 
view with a personal, adviser 
as a condition of benefit 
entitlement' 

Most controversial are likely 
to be (he planned changes to 
disabHity and widows’ b ene fi ts . 
White the latter . wlH be ex- 
tended to widowers, entitte- 

ment win be curtate! for men 

and women over foe age of 45 
without dependent children. 
Similarly, while slate support 
will be improved fix- people 
with more severe disabilities. 
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particularly for children, it wfl; 
be limited for other disabled 
people. .' 




Numbers of people receiv- 
ing incapacity benefit are ex- 
pected to fall by 170,000 as a 
result of a new condition that 
the claimant must have paid a 
minimnm number of national 
insurance contributions in 
one of the two previous years. 

In addition, anybody 
receiving a private pension or 
health insurance payment of 
more than £50 a week will 
face a clawback of incapacity 
benefit 

These changes are being 
seen by some critics as an 
erosion of the contributory 
principle of social insurance 
and a shift towards greater 
means-testing. Ministers have 
sweetened the pH of the 
changes, which will save 
some £L-3 billion in the long 
run. by guaranteeing that no 
existing claimants win be 
affected. 

The disability, lobby has 
won the battle for legislation 
to set up a commission to en- 
force disabled people's rights. 
The charity Scope welcomed 
the announcement as “some 
of the -best news disabled 
people could have had”. 

However, disability groups 
made dear they remained 
deeply concerned at foe pass- 
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lhle impact of the benefit 
changes. 

Richard Kramer, head of 
campaigns at Mencap, the 


learning disability charity, 
said: “We are extremely wor- 
ried by the move towards 
means-testing for some dis- 
ability benefits and the tight- 
ening of eligibility of benefit 
for others." 

James Strachan, chief exec- 
utive of the Rqyal National In- 
stitute for Deaf People, 
warned that the wetfare-to- 
work drive was “dangerously 
flawed" for disabled people. 

“They risk being caught be- 
tween the rock of losing bene- 
fits and the hard place of em- 
ployers* prejudice 

compounded by an imminen t 
economic downturn,” Mr 
Strachan said. 

Welfare advisers voiced 

K trnilar amrlpHog 

The Queen's Speech also 
confirmed plans to introduce 
next October the working 
families’ and disabled per- 
son's tax credits, helping low- 
paid workers in place of the 
existing family credit and dis- 
ability working allowance. A 
family hi full-time- work win 
be guaranteed a mlnimmn 
£190 a week. 


Labour MPs welcome sound of 
death knell for lords’ voting rights 


Ewan HacAskfll, CMef 
Political Correepondent 


| ABODR MPs making 
I their way from foe Com- 
I ■ me ns to tbe Lords yester- 
day to' hear the Queen’s 
Speech relished the prospect 
of achieving a long-held ambi- 
tion, Lords reform. Contrary 
to the tradition that the 
Speech should be heard in 
silence, one promised to 
Shout 'Tally-ho* when the 
Queen delivered the fatefal 
sentences. 

But they will have to wait 
For tactical reasons, the bill 
will not be introduced until 
after Christmas, part of foe 
complicated manouevring 
that will mark the punishing 
passage of this constitutional 
bill through Parliament 
The death-knell for the 
peers that so pleased Labour 
MPs came midway through 
the Queen's Speech. She de- 
scribed the bill as “the first 
stage in a process of reform to 
make tbe House of Lords 
more democratic and 
representative". 

_ Within minutes- of her sit- 
ting down, Labour and Tories 
were digging in and, later In 


foe Commons, the Conserva- 
tive leader, William Hague, 
accused Tony Blair of at- 
tempting to turn the Upper 
House into ‘‘a House of 
Cronies". 

The bill, when it comes, 
will be extremely short, about 
one page, to make it less ame- 
nable to foe inevitable delay- 
ing and wrecking tactics that 
will be employed by peers. It 
will amount to little more 
than a few simple sentences 
announcing the removal of 
the right of hereditary peers 
to vote in foe Lords. 

A few more clauses will 
have to be added to reinstate 
the right of those same he 
r editary peers to vote in gen- 
eral elections and to stand as 
candidates. 

The m wEU not affect foe 
other aspects of peerage, such 
as foe names, degrees or rules 
of succession. Still to be nego- 
tiated is whether the heredi- 
tary peers will be allowed 
“club rights" — continued 
use of the libraries, dining 
rooms, bars and other facili- 
ties of the Lords. 

Another Government car 
rot could be a promise to turn 
some of the hereditary peers 
Into life peers, who wfU keep 


their voting rights. 

As the bill is introduced 
next year, a white paper will 
be published setting out draft 
proposals for the Lords after 
the hereditary peers have 
gone. Conscious that he will 
be open to accusations of 
being able to flood the new 
Lords with Labour-appointed 
peers. Mr Blair is likely to 
promise to give up his sole 
right to appoint life peers. 

As part of the transitional 
arrangements, an indepen- 
dent committee will be set up 
to appoint peers from various 
walks of life, from bankers to 
trade unionists, from council- 
lors to church leaders. Mr 
Blair as wen as the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Democrat 
leaders will make political 
recommendations. 

At the same time, tbe chair 
and remit win be announced 
of a Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate alternatives for the 
Lords, ranging from a fully- 
appointed system to a fully- 
elected one. The favoured op- 
tion at present among 
ministers is a mixed system. 

The reason for delaying the 
bill until after Christmas is to 
achieve progress on other 
bills, including foe- European 


election bill defeated by peers 
in foe last parliamentary ses- 
sion and which is to be intro- 
duced quickly. 

And then it is on to Lords 
reform. The Tory leader in 
foe Lords. Lord Cran borne, 
has said he will stand by the 
Salisbury convention, which 
prevents peers voting down 
manifesto commitments. 
Labour yesterday Insisted the 
convention also covered at- 
tempts to delay or wreck a 
bill, but the peers may dis- 
pute that interpretation. 

The Conservatives reiter- 
ated yesterday that they win 
oppose Lords reform not in 
defence of the hereditary 
principle but because of the 
failure of foe Government to 
specify what a new-look 
Lords will be like. 

If the Government gets the 
Lords reform bill through, it 
win be law next autumn, but 
if the peers can delay it long 
enough, it wfli have to wait 
until 2000. 

Viscount Cranbome, Tory 
leader in the Lords whose 
Cecil family has been promi- 
nent in British politics since 
the days of Elizabeth I, said 
the bm had tinged the State 
Opening with great sadness. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Russian establishment grieves loudly for an outspoken liberal it shunned before she was murdered 

Democrat gets hero’s burial 


The r.-niijn Wednesday November 351998 

Bonn urged 
to seek trial 
of Kurd rebel 



Large crowds form around the coffin of Galina Starovoitova in St Petersburg; to pay their last respects 


James Meek In Moscow 


USSIA'S Old impe- 
rial capital, St Pe- 
tersburg. bade 
farewell to mur- 
dered politician 
Galina Starovoitova yester- 
day with all the remorse and 
dignity that has accompanied 
the laying to rest of so many 
other admired victims of un- 
known killers. 

The burial of the 52-year-old 
democrat in the Alexander 
Nevsky monastery, where the 
graves of national heroes 
such as Pyotr Tchaikovsky 
and Fyodr Dostoyevsky are, 
was attended by thousands of 
ordinary people and by the 
country’s first three post- 
Soviet prime ministers. 

"The duty or the authorities 
now is to punish those who 
carried out the murder." said 
one, Sergei Kiriyenko. "The 
rest depends on us.” 

But the grief was matched 
by elements of shame and hy- 
pocrisy. The truth is that 
Starovoitova — an uncompro- 
mising liberal — was liked by 
only a very narrow group of 
Russians when she was alive; 
only with her death has a 
wider part of society been 
shocked into realising the 
depth of the abyss the country 
now faces. The daily news- 
paper Izvestiya yesterday 
called it Russia’s first openly 
political killing. 

The television bulletins 
gave heavy coverage to the fu- 
neral remarks of another for- 
mer prime minister. Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, who said; 
"These shots were fired at all 
of us. I want to say once more 
that the authorities must ac- 
quire true authority in order 
to defend their citizens.” 

Yet Mr Chernomyrdin is a 
man whose support for bully- 
ing local Russian tyrants like 
the president of Bashkortos- 
tan. Murtaza Rakhimov, went 
against everything Starovoi- 
tova stood for. 

The burial had to be de- 
layed for several hours be- 
cause of the number of 
mourners who wanted to file 
past the victim’s open coffin 
at the city's Ethnographic 
Museum. Police struggled to 
hold back the crowds trying 
to force their way in to pay 
their respects. 

"Ordinary people should 
honour her memory and 


mak e sure this never happens 
again.” said Vadim Ol- 
shevsky. manager of a con- 
struction company. He added 
cynically: “There's little hope 
of that in our country.” 

Starovoitova. an MP in the 
Duma, was shot dead on Fri- 
day night on the stairway of 
the block of canalside flats 
where she had her St Peters- 
burg home. The building was 
a few yards from the bead- 
quarters of the riot police. 

In a sign that there was not 
much chance of catching the 
killers, let alone their pay- 


masters. investigators said 
yesterday that they had 
gained little information from 
the MP’s aide, Ruslan Linkov, 
who was seriously injured in 
the attack. 

Most Russian newspapers 
commented bitterly yesterday 
that not a single one of the 
series of contract killing 8 of 
journalists and MPs since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union 
had been solved. There have 
been a few arrests but no one 
has been charged — mainly 
because, It is popularly be- 
lieved. the trail leads to the 


very top of the new Russian 
establishment 

It was bitterly cold in St Pe- 
tersburg yesterday, and the 
northern city's short winter 
day was already drawing to a 
close as S taro voitova's coffin 
was lowered into the ground. 

In a strangely inappropriate 
gesture, a rifle salute was 
find. The national anthem 
was played. The grave was 
close to that- of a prominent 
city businessman. Dmitri Fi- 
lippov, murdered a month ago. 

The current prime minis- 
ter, Yevgeny Primakov, was 


represented at the funeral ser- 
vice by one of his deputies, 
Valentina Matviyenko — one 
of the few women in the 
senior ranks of Russian poli- 
tics. a group that grew 
smaller still on Friday. 

“Forgive us who hold 
power, forgive us, your col- 
leagues who were unable to 
protect you,” she said. 

Starovoitova's son, Platon, 
said of the murderers: “I be- 
lieve they won’t escape the 
anger of the people. Sooner or 
later, the people will crush 
them underfoot." 


MOTOQRAPH: ALBWNDEH DEMLANCHUK 

The mood of the Russian 
people, however, is not easily 
judged. Few heeded the call to 
switch off their house lights 
for two min utes as a mark of 
respect. And at local elections 
at the weekend in the south- 
ern region of Krasnodar there 
was a heavy vote for an anti- 
Semitic party. 

Referring to the events of 
the past few days and to Boris 
Yeltsin’s illness, a commenta- 
tor on Moscow News. Lyud- ] 
mill a Telen,- wrote: 'The pres- 
ident is side. What about us.l 
— are we so healthy?" | 



Ian Traynor In Bonn and 
Martin Walkar In Brussels 


B ONN came under 
mounting pressure 
yesterday to seek the 
extradition from Italy 
of the Kurdish rebel leader. 
Abdullah Ocalan. who is 
wanted in Germany for 
murder. , , 

While Washington pushed 
for the trial of a man it 
regards as a terrorist Rome 
blamed Bonn for the gather- 
ing crisis in relations with 
Turkey which is dragging in 
the rest of Europe. 

Britain and other European 
Union members are heading 
for a serious test of their 
vaunted common foreign pol- 
icy. following the European 
Co mmiss ion’s determination 
to show solidarity with Italy 
over threats of a trade boycott 
by Turkey. 

Ankara was warned yester- 
day that it could face retalia- 
tion from all EU members if it 
went ahead with threats to 
han Italian products In pro- 
test at Italy's refusal to hand 
over the leader of the Kurdi- 
stan Workers’ Party (FKK). 
The Italian constitution does 
not allow extradition to 
countries that have the death 
penalty - 

The row also threatens to 
set back for years hopes of EU 
membership in Turkey, 
whose application to join was 
rejected last year. 

The Ocalan case is the first 
challenge Cor the new German 
government's emphasis on 
human rights in foreign pol- 
icy, But the potentially explo- 
sive impact in Germany of 
having Mr Ocalan brought for 
trial Is outweighing the legal 
and human rights factors. 

Italy blames Bonn for the 
crisis, saying that Mr Ocalan 
would not have been arrested 
when he arrived in Rome on 
November 12 had it not been 
for an international arrest 
warrant Issued by Germany 
in 1990. 

Chancellor Gerhard 
SchrOder is to have talks on 
the issue with the Italian 
prime minister, Massimo 
D’Alema, on Friday in Bonn. 

Mr Ocalan, who was 
reported yesterday as claim- 
ing he was arrested after Is- 
raeli intelligence tipped off 
foe Italians, is accused of or- 


several PKK defectors in Ger- 
many's Kurdish community. ■ 

There are almost 3 mill! on 
Turks in Germany and 
500,000 Kurds. Including an 
estimated 5.000 activists of 
the PKK. which is outlawed 
in Germany. ( 

A senior government 
source in Bonn said Germany 
did not want Mr Ocalan extra- 
dited: if he had to stay In 
Rome It might help to launch 
a peace initiative between An- 
kara and the Kurdish rebels. 

But newspapers yesterday 
accused the SchrOder govern- 
ment of giving In to terrorist 
blackmail to avoid trouble at 
home. The opposition Chris- 
tian Democrats demanded a 
German trial 

Before talks with the EU 
Commission in Brussels yes- 


Mt is very important 
that he face justice 
- we would prefer 
that this take 
place in Turkey’ 


terday, Mr D’Alema said: "If 
Turkey wants to get closer to 
Europe, it should give signals 
for a peaceful resolution of 
the Kurdish conflict and for 
the respect of human rights." 

Jacques Santer. the Com- 
mission president, said that 
EU members would band 
together to protect Italian 
trade. Any Turkish boycott 
“would breach its 1963 
Association Agreement with 
Europe, and breach the 19% 
Customs Agreement. It would 
be important to organise con- 
sultations among the member 
states . . . {to] decide on retal- 
iatory measures", he said. 

Italian television broad- 
casts have been blacked out 
in Turkey, the defence minis- 
ter has declared a boycott on 
Italian arms purchases and 
other bans have been threat- 
ened against Italian exports. 

But as EU governments 
tried to cool the raw yester- 
day, Madeleine Albright, the 
US secretary of state, stressed 
that while “it is very Impor- 
tant that he face justice — we 
would prefer that this take 
place in Turkey". 
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New lead may solve ’missing family’ puzzle 


Philip Wlllan in Rome 
and Duncan Campbell 


T HE mystery of a missing 
Italian family that has 
baffled investigators for 
nearly a decade could be 
solved because of a random 
traffic check carried out by a 
London policeman 
Ferdinando Carretta, aged 
36. was stopped on his 
scooter at the end of October. 
A check with Interpol 
revealed that he was one of a 
family of four that vanished 
from their home in Parma. 
Italy, nine years ago. 

The disappearance in 
August 1989 of Giuseppe Car- 
retta. a respected accountant 
who worked for a glass manu- 
facturer, his wife. Marta, and 
their two sons, Ferdinando. 
and Nicola, has continued to 
intrigue the Italian press ever 
since. 

The Carretta parents and 
their younger son had left 
home in a camper van on 


August 4, 1989, for what they 
told neighbours would be a 
three-week holiday. 

The older son, Ferdinando, 
disappeared a few days later 
after cashing two cheques for 
a modest amount of money. 
He was reported to have been 
suffering from a mental 
breakdown at the time his 
family d isappeared. 

Three months after the fam- 
ily’s disappearance, their van 
was found parked in a street 
on the outskirts of Milan and 
an inquiry was launched. 

The magistrate responsible 
for the initial investigation 
was Antonio Di Pietro, later 
to become a national hero 
spearheading Milan's anti- 
corruption drive. 

Mr Di Pietro became con- 
vinced that the Carrettas had 
not disappeared of their own 
accord and gave orders to 
search for their bodies on 
rubbish tips near Parma and 
Milan. 

Sightings were subse- 
quently reported in Brazil, 


Venezuela and various Is- 
lands in the Caribbean. 

When Ferdinando Carretta, 
who now lives in east London, 
was stopped In a routine 
check in October, he bad 
apparently been working as a 
courier as well as in a num- 
ber of other odd jobs. 

As he was listed as a miss- 
ing person on Interpol's files, 
the Italian authorities were 
contacted. Investigators from 
Parma flew to London to in- 
terview Mr Carretta. Details 
of their visit have only just 
emerged. 

Accompanied by Scotland 
Yard officers, the Italians vis- 
ited Mr Carretta at his home. 
According to reports in Italy, 
he told the Italian police that 
he had had no contact with 
the rest of his femily for the 
last nine years. 

Francesco Saverio Brancac- 
cio. the Parma prosecutor res- 
ponsible for coordinating the 
investigation, yesterday 
refused to discuss details of 
the case. 



Ferdinando Carretta: Disappeared nine years ago 


News in brief 


Sydney row 
hits Olympics 

THE high-profile director of 
the organising committee for 
the Sydney Olympic Games in 
2000 resigned last night 
claiming he was the victim of 
political infighting and vilifi- 
cation. mites Christopher 
ZUm in Sydney. 

Rod McGeoch quit despite 
pleas from the Australian 
prime minister, John How- 
ard, for the fractured commit- 
tee (Socog) to unite in the 
national Interest after weeks 
of destabilising leaks. 

Mr McGeoch, who led 
Sydney’s bid for the games, 
said he had left in the interests 
of the event after it was 
claimed that he had demanded 
a fee of nearly £3,000 to speak to 
a United States delegation 
about the Olympics. 

"Our international in y»g p in 
the Olympic community and 
elsewhere has suffered to the 
past fortnight and Tm doing 
my part to make it stop." 


The decision came as a sur- 
prise to his board colleagues, 
including Kevan Gosper, a 
member of the International 
Olympic Committee, who 
said the resignation was 
unnecessary. 

The latest blow to Socog fol- 
lows recent reports of “fat-cat” 
salaries and compulsive se- 
crecy within the organisation. 

Politicking has increased in 
the run-up to the New South 
Wales state election in March. 

The state’s opposition 
leader, Peter Collins, said the 
resignation showed how polit- 
icised the 15-strong board had 

Congo leader 
meets Pope 

THE Pope met the Congolese 
president, Laurent Kabila, to 
the Vatican yesterday and ex- 
pressed hope that the war 
sweeping his country would 
be ended swiftly by negotia- 
tion. Congo's government is 
fighting Rwandan and Ugan- 
dan-backed rebels. — Reuters. 


become. “Rod McGeogh was 
one of the driving forces be- 
hind the successful bid." he 
said. “1 think this was a real 
tragedy that foe] has been un- 
ceremoniously executed by 
the Labor Party. This Is noth- 
ing more than political 
assassination." 

‘Jackal’ ends 
hunger strike 

CARLOS “the Jackal" has 
ended a 20-day hunger strike 
in a Paris prison. His lawyer 
said yesterday that this was 
because former Palestinian 
comrades bad urged him to 
stay alive and keep up the 
fight. 

Carlos, whose real name is 
Rich Ramirez Sanchez, Is 
serving a life sentence for the 
murder of two French 
counter-espionage agents. 

He stopped eating to protest 
against his solitary confine- 
ment and to highlight his 
claims of harassment by 
guards. — Reuters, Paris. 


Cable network to target ‘economic powerhouse’ 

Oprah’s sets 
up women’s 
channel 


Mark Tran In Now York 


O PRAH WINFREY, 
the daytime chat 
show queen. Joined 
forces with other 
leading women television ex- 
ecutives yesterday to launch 

the first cable network aimed 

exclusively at a female audi- 
ence. Oxygen is scheduled to 
start with the new millen- 
nium on January' 1 2000. 

Ms Winfrey, the best- 
known of the trio behind the 
project is one of America’s 
most successful entertain- 
ment celebrities thanks to the 
enormous popularity of her 
daytime chat show. But the 
other two women also have 
strong track records. 

Marcy Carsey. of Carsey- 
Wemer-Mandabach, a televi- 
sion production company, 
was responsible for such 
comedy hits as The Cosby 
Show, Roseanne and Third 
Rock From the Sun. The third 
partner, Geraldine Lay- 
bourne, built the children’s 
channel Nlckleodeon into one 


of the most successful on 
cable. 

“Women are the unrecog- 
nised economic powerhouse 
in this country. They now 
control over 70 per cent of all 
consumer spending in the 
United States," said Ms Lay- 
bourne. 

"By building a new brand 
for women on television and 
online. Oxygen can be today’s 
equivalent of the 1950s back 
fence — where women can 
learn, relax, meet. talk. plan, 
have ton and manage their in- 
creasingly complicated lives," 

The partners are planning a 
network that will offer mate- 
rial ranging from comedies 
and films to business and per- 
sonal advice focused on 
women. The 34-hour, seven- 
day-a-week network will have 
different blocks of pro- 
grammes for different parts of 
the day. The morning will be 
mostly chat with a heavy dose 
of interaction through foe 
Internet 

The midday chunk will em- 
phasise issues for working 
women. Ms Laybourne said 



Oprah Winfrey is one of three women behind Oxygen, a 
new channel for women. One of her partners, Marcy 
Carsey, helped produce such hits as Roseanne (pictured) 


research predicted that “by 
the year 2000, 80 per cent of 
new businesses will be 
started by women". However, 
it could be asked how work- 
ing women will find the time 
to watch. 

A teenage block will fill foe 
late afternoon, followed by a 
comedies and then films that 
may Include commentary 


from a female host 
A cable channel designed 
for women marks a further 
bit of balkanlsatlon in Ameri- 
can television. There are 
channels for history buffs 
(The History Channel) and 
science buffs (Discovery). But 
no one has attempted to tar- 
get watphers exclusively by 
sex. 


Playboy unveils 
century’s century 


Julian Border In Washington 


P LAYBOY jumped 

creakily on to the pre- 
mUlennial bandwagon 
yesterday, publishing a list 
of the century’s 100 sexiest 
women as selected by 
readers. 

Judging by their choices, 
the readers have long mem- 
ories. Tastes and sexual 
politics may have changed 
over the years, but Playboy 
men are still steamily nos- 
talgic for the golden days of 
Hollywood when a busty 
bottle-blonde was the epit- 
ome of feminine beauty. 

There were no prizes for 
guessing the winner. Mari- 
lyn Monroe was Playboy's 
“steamiest siren in the 
world", recalling the dis- 
tant era — arguably the 
magazine’s own heyday — 
when cleavage was crociaL 
Jayne Mansfield, another 
volnptuous Hollywood se- 
ductress, was second, fol- 
lowed by Raquel Welch and 
Brigitte Bardot. 

The supermodels of 
today's fashion pages 
hardly raised the pulse of 
the average Playboy loyal- 
ist. Only Cindy Crawford 
made it to the top 10- B- 
movie blondes — Pamela 


Anderson (8th), Bo Derek 
(9th) and Kim Basinger 
(12th) — were well ahead of 
EUe Macpherson (23rd) and 
Claudia Schlfifer (59th). In- 
tellectuals and wits did not 
figure large. 

Perhaps the most telling 
reflection of Playboy’s age- 
ing readership was the fact 
that the highest-ranked 
Briton on the top-heavy fist 
was Joan Co lling (38th). 
Presumably Playboy sub- 
scribers were thinking 
wistfully of film* ti The 
Bitch and The Stud when 
they filled in their voting 
forms. 

The only other Britons 
were Naomi Campbell at 
65th, and Diana Dors 
(92nd), who scraped in just 
ahead of Dolly Parton. 

Kate Moss, the poster-girl 
for contemporary waif-like 
chic was not placed at all. 
Even Mata Sari (99th) did 
better than that decades 
after her death, when 
bardly anyone can remem- 
ber what she looked like. 

A spokeswoman for 
Storm, Ms Moss’s model 
agency, said yesterday: 

it s very surprising not to 
see a few more British, up- 
to-date faces in there but 
we are talking about Play- 
boy here." 


‘Worm’ turns on 
bride ofaday 


Foreign Staff 


F EW people expected the 
marriage between the 
American basketball 
star Dennis Rodman and the 
former Playboy model Car- 
men Electra to last long. But 
no one thought it would sur- 
vive just one day. 

Mr Rodman lias filed a two- 
page document with the fem- 
ily court in Orange, Califor- 
nia, saying that he was of 
"unsound mind" when the 
wedding took place in Las Ve- 
gas on November u. 

According to the local 
paper, the Orange Country 

Register, Mr Ro dman alSO 

cited “fraud” in the court 
paper as a reason for seeking 
to have the marriage an- 
nulled and said that it only 
lasted a day — the wedding 
day Itself. 

After the ceremony, Mr 
Rodman’s agent said the star 
was too drunk to know what 
he was doing. 

The Chicago Bulls basket- 
ban star, aged 37, is nick- 
named “The Worm" and is 
known for his flamboyant off- 
court activities including 
cross-dressing. Ms Electra, 
aged 26, is a former Baywatch 
actress and host of an MTV 
programme. Singled Out 


The couple dated for about 
nine months before the wed- 
ding. Mr Rodman's lawyer, 
Gerald Phillips, was quoted in 
yesterday’s New York Post as 
saying: "Dennis alleges be 
was so inebriated at the nup- 
tials that he didn’t know what 
he was doing." Two days after 



Dennis Rodman: cites fraud 

the wedding Mr Rodman's 
agent Dwight Manley, had 
said of the bride: "Obviously, 
anyone that would marry 
somebody that was intoxi- 
cated. to foe point that they 
couldn’t speak or stand, had 
ulterior motives of some 
sort" 
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The bitter legacy of wartime atrocities is dominating the run-up to an historic summit this week between two old Far Eastern enemies 's 

Beijing waits for Japan’s apology 1 


Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 
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Five Chinese prisoners of war are burled alive after the fail of Nanjing in 1937 

Airtours tries to repeat 
recession-beating ploy 


LESS 


PHOTOGRAPH: IMPERIAL WAS MUSEUM 


Janice Warman 

P ACKAGE tours group 
Airtours yesterday an- 
nounced a £250 mil- 
lion convertible bond issue 
and ambitious expansion 
plans along with its impres- 
sive annual profits. 

Airtours, which reported 
pre-tax profits up by 17 per 
cent to £140.3 million on a 
turnover which has in- 
creased by 32 per cent to 
£3.054 billion, remains bull- 
ish about Its prospects in 
the event of a recession. 

“The industry grew in the 
last recession.” said finance 
director Tim Byrne. “The 
trick is to make sore the 
number of holidays on sale 
is no more than those sold.” 
The company announced 
in September that it would 
reduce the number of its 
packages for summer 1999 
by up to 5 percent. 

Airtours, whose opera- 
tions include Cresta. Bridge 
and the newly purchased 
Direct Holidays, attributed 
its profits growth to strong 
British demand for holidays 
abroad, buttressed by the 


soaring pound, and to its 
, joint venture Costa Cruises. 

It was not so lucky in 
Scandinavia, where both 
Airtours and Thomson 
rushed in to offer more holi- 
days after another operator 
closed down. 

“Hindsight Is a marvell- 
ous management tool,” Mr 
Byrne said. “We were faced 
with people booking late 
and paying little.” The only 
consolation was that Thom- 
1 son had suffered, too. 

However, bookings for 
the 1998-99 winter period 
were running 17 percent 
ahead of last year. 

British bookings for the 
same period are 6 per cent 
ahead of the previous year, 
the group said. Overall OK 
bookings for next summer 
are 5 per cent ahead. 

Airtours Is the world’s 
largest provider of air-in- 
clusive holidays, with more 
than 50 percent pf Its holi- 
days sold outside the OK. 

The group’s acquisitions 
during last financial year 
took it into a further eight 
countries; It also bought a 
fourth ship and ordered 
four new aircraft. 


Gaza’s runway 
to statehood 


Oairfd Stamwk In Gam 


E verybody danced, 
even Mohammed 
Dahlan. the feared 
head of Palestinian 
security in Gaza, when the 
planes began landing yester- 
day at the new Yasser Arafat 
International Airport. 

Taking a big — if symbolic 
— step towards sovereignty, 
the new airport’s namesake 
revelled in a morning of 
pomp, red carpets, foreign 
, jets and outpourings of 
emotion. 

The day’s ceremonies 
began with the arrival at 
8.30am of an EgyptAir plane. 
Seven times Mr Arafat 
walked from the VIP lounge 
! — a glittering domed affair 
decorated by Moroccan crafts- 
men and intended to resemble 
Jerusalem’s Harem al-Sharif 
mosque — to the tarmac to 
greet aircraft from Egypt, Mo- 
rocco. Jordan. Spain and one 
carrying the European 
Union’s Middle East envoy. 

But the emotional high 
point came when one of Pales- 
tinian National Airlines’ two 
Fukker-509 taxied to a halt. 
After landing, the pilot and 
co-pilot raised Palestinian 
flags above their heads as 
they descended the stairway. 
A chant of “Allahu Akbar” 
(God is Great) rose from a 
crowd of thousands of Pales- 
tinians who had over- 
whelmed security and pushed 
their way on to the airfield to 
join the celebrations- 
“You are a beautiful sight.” 
Mr Aralht told the Palestinian 
crew. 

‘This is a preparation for 
the declaration of the Pales- 
tinian state,” the Palestinian 
leader added, grinning 
broadly and flashing a victory 
sign. “God willing, airplanes 
will fly from this airport car- 
rying pilgrims to Jerusalem.” 
Until yesterday Mr Aralat 
had to travel overland from 
Gaza to El-Arish airport in 
Egypt if he wanted to take a 
plane. Today he will fly out of 
Gaza to Paris. 

i The airport’s opening, built 
I with £150 million of deferred 
1 loans, was held up for 20 
months because of the freeze 
In peace negotiations with Is- 
rael. And radar equipment, 
kept waiting in Israel’s Ash- 
dod port, had still not arrived 
by yesterday: the control 
tower remained empty. 

Although Palestinians see 
the opening of the airport as a 
step towards statehood, Israel 
Insists that should Mr Arafat 


Missile maker wins 
£1 bn deal from UAE 


Mark Milner 


A NGLO-FRENCH missile 
maker, British Aero- 
space-Matra Dynamics 
(BMD) has won an order 
thought to be worth in excess 
of £1 billion from the United 
Arab Emirates. 

The deal for air-to-air and 
air-to-ground missiles and 
electronic counter-measures 
equipment is one of the larg- 
est received by BMD and Is 
equivalent to mure than one 
year’s turnover for the 
company. 

Work on one of the missiles 
being bought by the UAE — 
the air-to-ground Black Sha- 
heen — will be carried out at 
BAe factories at Stevenage, 
FUton and Glascoed 
“Not only does this contract 
involve very large sums for 
BMD, it turns the spotlight on 
three of the company’s new 
programmes and iu, real in- 
vestment fur the future, ex- 
tending our range of products 
in export markets.” said 
BMD managing director Fa- 
briee Bregier. 

Though BMD was one of 
the first moves towards a 


rationalisation of Europe's 
defence industry, the big 
prize — the three-way merger 
of BAe. Dasa, the defence arm 
of Daimler-Chrysler. and 
France’s Aerospatiale — has 
proved harder to achieve. 

Anglo-German frustration 
has prompted speculation 
that BAe and Dasa might go 
ahead without Aerospatiale, 
though leaving the way open 
for the French company' and 
other European defence com- 
panies to join later. 

Yesterday French Finance 
Minister Dominique Strauss- 
Kahn said an initial two-way 
merger could simplify’ pro- 
gress toward the creation of a 
European aerospace entity 
but thought it unlikely. He 
told a parliamentary aero- 
space committee such a 
merger would offer a less 
troublesome route to an even- 
tual three-way partnership 
including Aerospatiale. 

One factor which' is be- 
lieved to have slowed pro- 
gress towards a pan-Euro- 
pean merger is the French 
government’s reluctance to 
withdraw completely from 
Aerospatiale's ownership 
structure. 
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An Arab gives a victory sign at the opening of what is seen 
as a gateway to Palestinian territories photoqrpak:ms.hana 


declare a Palestinian state on 
May 4 next year — the date on 
which the five-year Oslo in- 
terim accords expire — it will 
annexe large parts of the West 
Bank. 

That threat was backed up 
by the presence, albeit low- 
key yesterday, of Israeli secu- 
rity personnel at the airport. 
As part of the conditions for 
Its opening, Israel will moni- 
tor all incoming and outgoing 
freight and passengers. 

Nations regarded as hostile 
to Israel, such as Libya, Iran 
and Iraq, will not be allowed 
to fly in, although countries 
that do not officially recog- 
nise the Jewish state, such as 
Saudi Arabia, win be allowed 
to operate. 

Israeli citizens w£Q, for the 
moment, be prohibited from 
using Gaza airport for secu- 
rity reasons, even though op- 
erators are offering enticingly 
low prices to Morocco and 
elsewhere. Some Israeli 
businesses are already press- 
ing the government to open 
up what they see as a south- 
ern airport for the country. 

Israel will continue to con- 
trol the airspace and has the 
authority to shut the airfield 
at any time. 

Israeli and Palestinian se- 
curity agents approached the 
EgyptAir jet together yester- 
day and collected the pass- 
ports Of the passengers, in- 
cluding Egyptian cabinet 
ministers and the actor Adel 
Imam. 

Throughout the morning, 

there were spontaneous cele- 
brations. As a police march- ' 
lug band played bagpipes, air- 
port workers, policemen and 
cabinet ministers held each 
other's bands and danced in a 
circle. Some kissed and em- 
braced their neighbours, 
others wiped away tears ami 


several officers waved their 
rifles in the air. 

”1 am more determined 
now that peace can work,” 
said the Palestinians’ negotia- 
tor, Saeb Erekat T am very 
sure that the Palestinian 
people will very, very soon 
enjoy their statehood and 
their freedom.” 

The airport will provide a 
boost to the troubled Palestin- 
ian economy, permitting the 
export of Palestinian flowers 
and Gann produce that until 
now had to be shipped via 
Israel. 

The airfield will also make 
h easier for Palestinians to 
travel abroad, although the 
majority of Gazans are too 
poor to be able to afford an air 
ticket Until now, Palestin- 
ians wanting to fly abroad 
needed permission to enter Is- 
rael and fly from Tel Aviv, or 
travel via Jordan. 

Pales tinians living in the 
West Bank still heed a permit 
to cross Israel to reach Gaza’s 
airport Travel is expected to 
become easier once a corridor 
between the West Bank and 
Gaza opens next month. 

Gaza airport will begin 
commercial flights next week. 
Palestine Airlines, with a 
small fleet that includes one 
Boeing-727, will operate 
flights to Jordan, Egypt and. 
Saudi Arabia next week. 

• A hunger strike by Pales- 
tinian prisoners in Israeli 
jails entered its third day yes- 
terday. The prisoners, all 
members of Mr Arafat's Fa- 
tah party, are protesting 
against Israel's refusal to free 
them as part of the recent 
Land -Cor -security agree- 
ment.Mr Arafat has com- 
plained that the release of 150 
common criminals rather 
than political prisoners vio- 
lated the spirit of the acco r d. 


J UST hours ahead of 
today’s historic visit 
to Japan by the Chi- 
nese president, iang 
Zemin, diplomats 
from the two countries were 
still struggling to overcome 
the hitter legacy of the past 
During Mr Jiang’s six-day 
visit — the first ever by a Chi- 
nese president — Japan is ex- 
pected to apologise for its . 
wartime aggression, allowing 
the two nations to move 
towards anew relationship. 

But at midnight last night 
— with the Japanese prime 
minister. Keizo Obuchi. due 
to meet Mr Jiang tomorrow — 
the two sides were still nego- 
tiating on the wording of an 
apology. 

According to Japanese 
newspapers. Tokyo has of- 
fered Beijing an expression of 
“deep remorse and heartfelt 
apology” for its action daring 
the war. As was the case for 
the apology made last month 
to the South Korean presi- 
dent, Kim Dae-jung, it would 
be made in writing and be 
more specific than previous 


statements. China is said to 
have demanded, however, 
that the apology include the 
word “invasion” ~ an ack- 
nowledgement that would 
I risk inflaming Japanese 
right-wingers. ‘ 

A last-minute compromise 
remains likely, but the' delay 
In reaching an. agreement 

highlights riifflnitU ftc ra p. 

fronting the two leaders as 
they attempt to set relations 
on a new footing. 

Tomorrow’s summit is 
likely fo avoid any reference 
to the new security arrange- 
ments drawn up last year by 
Washington and Tokyo. Ber- 
ing is enraged that these de- 
fence co-operation guidelines 
not only give Japan Its most 
prominent military role since 
the second world war, hut 
also potentially cover Tai- 
wan, over which the Chinese 
claim sovereignty. 

Beijing’s hopes to . elicit 
summit undertakings that 
would isolate Taiwan also ap- 
pear to have been dashed. 
Japan is said to have refused 
to make a commitment to the 
“three noes” policy — no in- 
dependence for Taiwan, no 
recognition of a separate Tai- 


wan government and no sup- 
port for Taiwan membership 
Of international organi- 
sations. 

Tokyo will only reconfirm a 

1972 communique in which it 
expressed “understanding 
and respect” for Beijing’s ter- 
ritorial claims over the 
island. According to Japanese 
officials, the two leaders will 
sign a document agreeing to 
cooperate on arms reduction, 

nuclear non-proliferation, en- 
vironmental problems and 
Asia’s economic crisis. 

Agreement on the latter is 
likely to be superficial, Beij- 
ing and Tokyo have vastly dif- 
ferent views of their redes In 
solving the Asian crisis. 
Japan Is angry that it has 
been Mawwi ear the turmoil 
despite committing (30 billion 
(£18 billion} to the worst-hit 
countries, white China has 
won international kudos for 

maintaining the value of itS 

currency. 

“The perceptions are all 
wrong;” said one Japanese 
foreign ministry official. ‘It 
is in China’s own interest not 
to devalue; yet they are 
treated as heroes, while we 
are the villains.” 


Memories cannot fade as 
pain of massacre goes on 


John Gittings in 

Hong Kong reports 
on the scars left by 
the Rape of Nanjing 
when the invading 
Japanese army 
butchered 1 00,000 
Chinese civilians 


T HE record of Japanese 
war atrocities in China 
Is so horrific that even 
the Chinese government 
sometimes downplays it, anx- 
ious not to arouse popular 
passions too far. But foe 
memory of eight years of bru- 
tal occupation (1937-45). from 
the Rape of Nanjing to war- 
fare experiments, is deeply 
embedded in the national 
consciousness. 

The massacre of at least 

100,000 civilians in Nanjing 
(or Nanking) by the Japanese 
army when it captured the 
city in December 1037, as 
Chiang Kai-shek’s National- 
ists fled Inland, remains thp 
worst single atrocity. It has 
been brought into sharper 
focus recently by a widely ac- 
claimed book, based on docu- 
ments and eyewitness ac - 1 
counts, by Iris Chang, a 
young Chinese-American in- 
vestigator. 

Ms Chang's account, in The 
Rape of Nanking: The Forgot- 
ten Holocaust of World War 
H, provoked Japan’s ambassa- 
dor in the United States, Kun- 
ihiko Salto, to denounce it as 
“frill of errors, biased and a 
one-sided view”. Japanese 
conservatives accuse Ms 
Chang and the Chinese wit- 
nesses of exaggeration. 

One witness was a German 
businessman in Nanjing, 
John Rabe — also a member 
of the Nazi party — who was 
so appalled by what he saw 
that be submitted a report to 
Hitler. The report has been 
rediscovered by Ms Chang 
who describes Mr Rabe as the 


"Oskar Schindler of C hina ". 

Together with a small 
group of Western missionar- 
ies. doctors and businessmen, 
Mr Rabe sought to protect 
thousands of Chinese who 
fled for safety into the part of 
Nanjing where most foreign- 
ers lrved. 

“The raping of women.” he 
wrote, “even occurred right 
in the middle of the women’s 
camp in our zone, which held 
between 5.000 and 10.000 j 
women . . . One was powerless 1 
against these monsters who , 
were armed to the teeth and 
who shot down anyone who 
tried to defend themselves." 

An official ChinftRg report, 
compiled in 1962 but only pub- 
lished for internal circula- 
tion, describes the entry of 
the Japanese army. “The 
crowds of refugees . in the 


‘In Nanjing, babies 
were thrown in 
the air and then 
bayoneted on the 
way down* 


streets . . . became battle tar- 
gets,” It says. “Using machine 
guns, rifles and revolvers, the 
Japanese soldiers Indiscrimi- 
nately shot at these people.” 

Many Chinese residents 
had fled the city: most of 
those inside were refugees al- 
ready fleeing from the 1 
Japanese. , 

“In Nanjing,” says Ms 1 
Chang, "babies were thrown 
in the air and bayoneted on 
the way down.” Some people 
were buried waist-deep and 
torn apart by Alsatian dogs; 
prisoners were used for bayo- 
net practice. 

The Chinese figure of 

300.000 killed in Nanjing is 
disputed by Japanese schol- 
ars. The post-war Allied trials 
of Japanese war criminals set 
the total at 140,000. No one 
can begin to calculate how 
many civilians were killed in 
the rest of China in the eight 
years of war. 

Harassed by communist 


and other guerrilla forces, the 
Japanese launched savage 
reprisals in. a policy that was 
described as “kill all, loot all, 
and burn afl”. Millions of 
peasants died directly or indi- 
rectly and thousands of vil- 
lages were destroyed. Japa- 
nese experiments in germ 
warfare, mostly conducted 
nwar Harbin in Manchuria 
(north-east China), are also 
well doc umente d. A special 
team of researchers, known 
as Unit 731, injected Chinese 
prisoners with biological 
weapons, including plague, 
anthrax and cholera. 

Japanese doctors used pris- 
oners as guinea-pigs for ex- 
perimental surgery. Human 
resistance to extreme cold 
was tested by leaving prison- 
ers in icy conditions and 
pouring water over them. 

The activities of Unit 731 
were obscured after the war 
when Japa nese scientists 
were given immunity from 
prosecution, apparently in ex- 
change for making their data 
available to the US. Little at- 
tention was paid to evidence 
collected by the Soviet Union, 
which had occupied Manchu- 
ria. 

Chinese students in the 
1980s frequently staged anti- 
Japanese protests — they also 
denounced Chinese officials 
accused of having close busi- 
ness connections with Japan. 
More recently, the disputed 
Diaoyutai (Senkaku) Islands 
have aroused strong protests, 
especially in Hong Kong. Beij- 
ing sometimes encourages 
anti-Japanese sentiment, but 
Is waxy of it becoming a me- 
dium for wider protest. 

The entire city of Nanjing 
fell silent on December 13 last 
year, foe 60th anniversary of 
foe massacre. Eighty-year-old 
Pan Kaiming. who carries a 
visiting card with the words 
“Nanjing Massacre survi- 
vor”, told journalists how he 
escaped death under a pile of 
bodies, and found the Yangzi 
river was running with blood. 

Mr Jiang’s visit to Japan 
today comes 20 years after the 
two countries signed a treaty 
of “peace and friendship”. 
But memories like these en- 
sure that foe past lives on. 
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Aids ‘wiping out world’s economic gains’ 


Sarah Bosetey 
Health Correspondent 

T HE Aids epidemic Is 
out of control in many 
parts of the world, wip- 
ing out gains In the quality 
of life, infecting IX men, 
women and children 
around the world every 
minute and killing 2.5 mil- 


lion people last year, a 
United Nations report said 
yesterday. 

Clare Short, the Interna- 
tional Development Secre- 
tary. said at foe report’s 
launch in London that com- 
placency in the West about 
Aids w as misplaced. Infec- 
tion was rising almost 
everywhere, even in the 
United Kingdom. Europe 


and the United States, 
which could afford costly 
drugs to keep the disease 
under con troL 
The report by the joint 
UN programme on HIV/ 
Aids (Unaids) said half of 
the 5.8 million people in- 
fected by the HIV virus last 
year were children and j 
young people aged is to 24 
— some because they were 


born to women with HIV, 
some through sex and 
others through using dirty 
needles to inject drags. 

There has been a 10 per 
cent rise in Infection world- 
wide. In Britain, according 
to foe charity Aids Care 
Education and Training, 
the 12,000 people living 
with HIV in 1992 rose to 

20,000 this year, and it an- 


ticipates at the present rate I 
the figure will reach. 30,000 I 
by 2002 . I 

In sub-Saharan Africa, 
where the picture Is worst I 
34 million people have been j 
Infected and 12 million of 
them have died. Last year . 
there were 4 million new | 
infections and 5JJ00 deaths , 
every day. Half of those in- 1 
fected are women. 
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Simon 

Bowers 


A CALL comes through 
concerning a Diary 
item from last week. 
“Wednesday t8. Mr Bow- 
ers.” says the caller. "Do 
you know what I am refer- 
ring to?" I do not. After a 
pause another clue Is of- 
fered: “The Tricycle 

Theatre document." Ah. 
yes. A paper, you may re- 
call. was dropped by an au- 
dience member attending 
Tariq Ali and Howard Bren- 
tou’s an ti-Blai rite satire. 
Ugly Rumours, at the Tricy- 
cle Theatre in Kilburn a 
fortnight ago. On the docu- 
ment. stamped "secret", is 
a list of several names and 
private numbers in the 
Cheltenham area — home of 
GCHQ. The caller, it tran- 
spires,. is DC Matt Symonds 
of the Special Branch. “The 
government agency I’m in- 
volved with Is obviously 
keen to get hold of this docu- 
ment." he says, "to check 
its veracity." W’e are. of 
course, cooperating with 
inquiries. 


A N interview with 
Christina and Neil 
Hamilton in the Inde- 
pendent catches the Diary's 
eye. Aside from the occa- 
sional outburst against “the 
gargoyles of Farringdon 
Road", the conversation is 
relaxed and Dows easily. 
The Mammies, speaking al- 
most as one now. appear 
happy with life at the Old 
Rectory, deep in Cheshire. 
They chat about the secret 
language they are develop- 
ing together, the novels 
they are writing and small 
economy measures they are 
adopting to see them 
through leaner times 
ahead. (Neil has cancelled 
all subscriptions except the 
Spectator and Living Marx- 
ism: Chris le. meanwhile, is 
cutting back on birthday 
cards. “I recycle.” she says. 
“Cut them up. buy some 
coloured card . . .*’) Mes- 
sages of support for the cou- 
ple continue to flood in. es- 
pecially for Chrisie. “I get 
some lovely fan mail from 
people.” she says. 
“Apparently, I am a gay 
icon at the moment, which 
is nice." “Like Barbara 
Cartland." adds Neil. How 
sweet they are. God bless 
their cottons. 


A S promised we return 
to our Book of the 
Month. Dempster's 
People (Rehash Press 
£22.99). the latest book — 
bought up by the Daily Mail 
for £75.000 — from Nigel 
Dempster, which has myste- 
riously had its serialisation 
halted. We rejoin the book 
they tried to dump as Mr D 
bumps into his old pa 1 Jona- 
than Aitkcn. “By coinci- 
dence we were both staying 
at the Windsor in Mel- 
bourne.” he explains. "See- 
ing me kitted out for an 
early morning run around 
the city, Jonathan asked if 
he might join me. For the 
next four days we set off 
around the streets in the 
morning, with Jonathan 
timing the run on a stop- 
watch. After the third day 
he said as we got back to the 
hotel: ** What, Nigel? What 
gem of gossip did you prise 
out of this fortuitous en- 
counter? . . . Good, that was 
three minutes faster than 
our initial run!" Hmmm. 


W HEN the National 
Meat Hygiene Ser- 
vice (a key confi- 
dence building measure for 
the crippled industry) was 
established under the previ- 
ous government, Michael 
Portillo, then a junior at the 
Treasury- fired off a letter 
to MafT mini star Gillian 
Shephard. Were the £5m 
start-up costs, be asked, 
really justifiable? “At a 
time when we have agreed 
tight targets for savings on 
your domestic agriculture 
programme.” he wrote. “I 
wonder whether this is not 
a reason to pause for 
thought." What flue politi- 
cal Instinct. Mr P.*T under- 
stand." be continues, “that 
John Redwood "(then the 
much loved Welsh Secre- 
tary) "has also expressed 
concern at the proposed cre- 
ation of another centralised 
body.” Well done. boys. A 
fine example of Knee-jerk 
Thatcherism- 


R USSIAN prosecutors 
are questioning Mos- 
cow gallery owner 
Sergei Taraborov. reports 
Bizarre magazine, after he 
served a life-size cake in the 
shape of Lenin at one of his 
shows. Twenty Communist 
MPs complained his cake 
broke a law that forbids the 
insult of national figures. 

In his defence, Taraborov 
claimed the cake recog- 
nised the pivotal role played 
by Lenin, and was in fact a 
celebration of the man. 



At last, Labour’s tribe has an enemy. 
Let’s put the lowing herd out to grass 



T HE very phrase says it 
all. The Queen's Speech. 
Not ours, but hers. Like 
the Royal Mail, the Royal 
Navy, or the Royal Courts of 
Justice, the very grammar of 
our national life tells us who 
owns what and who’s in 
charge. Even an address out- 
lining the plans by which 
well all live does not belong 
to us. nor even to those we 
elect, but to the Queen. As the 
lady said in her opening 
words, it's not our govern- 
ment It's "my government." 

That was the essence of yes- 
terday's proceedings and just 
witnessing it was enough to 
make the egalitarian and 
democratic blood boil. The 
colour and brocade of the cer- 
emony, the flummery and 
pantomime, were incidental. 
The business of walking back- 
wards, the presence of Gold- 
stick-in-Waiting, the elabo- 
rate bowing and scraping of 
the courtiers and regal hang- 
ers-on, were not the real of- 
fence. They were merely vi- 
sual illustration of an ugly 
political fact: heredity is still 
hard-wired into our constltu - 1 
tion. 

The Government is now, as i 
of yesterday, officially at war 1 
with that fact. It's gearing up , 
for a bloody battle which | 
could dominate the year 
ahead, pitting centuries of 
genetic privilege against the 
most elementary concepts of 
democracy. It Is a battle 
labour must win. For the 
eradication of heredity from 
our political system is not 
some abstract side-issue of 
"constitutional reform"- or a 
mere modernisation of an 
awkward anomaly. It is an 
essential step on the way to 
making Britain a fairer, more 
equal society. 

Von knew It was important 
when the hereditary peers. 


usually such sticklers for 
proper, antiquated procedure, 
broke protocol and greeted 
the Queen’s announcement of 
their imminent demise with a 
rumbling, lowing sound, like 
a herd of cows murmuring 
the arrival of rain. 

It was a priceless moment, 
the bespectacled monarch 
reading words placed in front 
of her — delivered Into the 
royal hand by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. resplendent In his 
technicolour dreamcoat “A 
Bill will be introduced to 
remove the right of heredi- 
tary peers to sit and vote in 
the House of Lords. It win be 
the first stage in a process of 
reform to make the House of 
Lords more democratic and 
representative." 

The irony of the event was 
exquisite, the person who sits 
at the very pinnacle of hered- 
ity forced to proclaim the exe- 
cution of a caste whose defin- 
ing principle is the same as 
her own. Her Majesty’s words 
had barely escaped the royal 
lips when the solfo voce 
booing began. The message 
from their genetically-advan - 1 
taged lordships was clear we 
will not go quietly. 

Yet they must go. As Tony 
Blair told the Commons yes- 
terday. their presence 
amounts to "the feudal domi- 
nation of one half of our 
legislature". 

It doesn't matter about 
their dodderiness, nor even 
their outright senility. Nor is 
it critical that they have a 
built-in Conservative major- 
ity. Their key offence is the 
statement they make about 
our country, by their perma- 
nent hold on those red 
benches they say that Britain 
is a nation where power lies 
not with the people but in the 
hands of a tiny elite blessed 
with aristocratic blood. Even 


if every hereditary peer in the 
realm was young, alert and of 
impeccable radical creden- 
tials they should still have no 
right to sit in our legislature 
— unless we have chosen to 
put them there. 

In the modern world, it 
seems odd even to have to 
make this argument The 
French convinced themselves 
of its truth in 1789. the Ameri- 
cans a few years earlier. Yet 
somehow we never got 
around to it. ' We have 
retained the connection be- 
tween DNA and political 
power. If we do not break that 
link now, then all the money 
in the Treasury coffers, all 
the welfare policies and social 
exclusion units in the world, 
will be in vain. For Britain 
will remain an inherently un- 
equal society — a place where 
birth brings power, as a mat- 
ter of formal, constitutional 
right. 

The blue- bloods will use I 
every tool they have to ding 
on, just as they always have. I 
They will delay and defeat in 
the chamber, hoping to grind 
the Government Into submis- 
sion. Outside, they will be- 
guile progressives by suggest- 
ing our energies would be so 
much better devoted to "real" 
issues like jobs, schools and 
hospitals. 

B UT we must not listen, 
for that has been the 
trick of the British rul- 
ing class through the ages, 
offering cushions and com- 
forts for those lower down the 
social scale — all the while 
refusing to yield their posi- 
tion at the top of it. They will 
distract our attention, kid- 
ding us into believing we can 
make a genuine difference 
with some poverty pro- 
gramme here or social 
scheme there, while the hier- 


archic structure of our soci- 
ety remains comfortably in- 
tact 

So now is the time for all 
radicals and progressives, no 
matter their disagreements 
with Blair and Blairism — 
even on the question of the 
final shape of the second 
chamber — to stand side-by- 
side with the Government 
Even those who can't stand 
New Labour’s insistence on 
conformity and obedience 
should take heed: it's time to 
get tribal. 

The year ahead could prove 
to be a turning point for the 
Government Until now, the 
drive has been toward Inclu- 
sion. ushering allcomers into 
the ultra-spacious Blair tent 
No one has been kept out of 
the coalition: Chris Patten 
and Michael Heseltine get 
jobs, Enoch Powell a glowing 
obituary, Jiang Zemin a 
warm meeting. What Labour 
has lacked is an enemy. 

Privately the prime minis- 
ter recognises the problem. 
He and Gordon Brown are 
said to pace the room, won- 
dering why their economic 
philosophy has not taken root 
in the public mind. It lacks 
“definition”, they say. They 1 
know that Thatcherism was 
"put up in lights” by what it 
fought: Arthur Scargill, the 
miners, the unions. Blairism 
has no neon-tit enemy to give 
it the illumination of 
contrast. 

That’s about to change. 
Labour’s natural supporters, 
who have found themselves 
repeatedly at odds with this 
Government, now have a 
cause they can rally to, a 
banner they can march be- 
hind. They want the last trace 
of blue blood washed out of 
our system — and they shall 
stand with Tony Blair until 
the Job is done. 



Happy birthday to me and Lope, that is. But ( hope the Law Lords ruin the general’s day 


Happy birthday 


Isabel Hilton 


I WAS never entirely con- 
vinced by the pseudo- 
science of astrology, but 
I admitted that it bad a sort 
of seductive charm. Even as 
I told myself it was non- 
sense, I would sneak to look 
at my horoscope, seeking 
confirmation of what I 
liked to believe about my- 
self. Sagittarians, fond of 
travel, courageous, out- 
spoken and creative — who 
wouldn't want to Identify 
with a dashing character 
like that? 

But one day, this smug 
little pleasure turned sour. 
I had noticed, many years 
ago, that I shared a birth- 
day with the 17th-century 
Spanish playwright, Lope 
de Vega. U was a matter of 
indifference to him, bat I 
felt it added considerably to 1 
the lustre of my celebra- , 
tion. But when I discovered I 
Lope's and my birthday was 
also shared by General Au- 
gusto Pinochet. November 
25 was never quite the same 


again. I would think of Gen- 
eral Pinochet on our Joint 
birthday, wherever my Sa- 
gittarian compulsive travel 
has taken me. Once I was in 
Havana, capital of Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba, from whose 
malign influence General 
Pinochet has claimed to be 
saving Chile in 1973. An- 
other year. 1 was in Halt) 
whence the dictator had 
recently fled, though the 
bloodshed had not stopped. 
As I raised a glass with 
some fellow hacks on the 
baroque balcony on the 
OIoHson Hotel in Port-au- 
Prince, the image of Pino- 
chet seemed to hover, un- 
bidden, at the table. 

Today, neither the gen- 
eral not l will celebrate our 
birthdays at home. X am in 
Santiago, he in London. Of 
the two of us, X suspect, I 
have the better deaL The 
ladies from the posh sub- 
urbs here haven’t forgotten 
him though. They gather 
every evening to hurl abuse 
at the closed doors of the 
Spanish embassy for that 
nation’s temerity, as they 


see it. in tarnishing the 
image of the general with 
such unpleasant subjects as 
torture and murder, topics 
that polite society in Chile 
has learned to avoid. 

They are planning a huge 
party in the city later this 
afternoon. They hope it will 
be a victory celebration. If 

He might give 
something back, 
even if only a few 
fragments of bone 


it is not, they seem more 
than up to breaking a tew 
windows. 

There has been a steady 
stream of visitors to the 
general’s bedside in London 
bearing carefully wrapped 
gifts — Italian ties, T read, a 
book or two. The present 
his supporters really want, 
of coarse. Is in the power of 
the House of Lords when 
they rule on Spain’s extra- 


dition request today — Pin- 
ochet’s return in triumph 
to Chile. 

The present the relatives 
of the “disappeared" hope 
for is justice at last — or at 
least a little of it after 25 
years of lies. Of Chile’s 
thousands of disappeared, 
only a handful of earthly 
remains has ever been 
found. The whereabouts of 
the rest like many dark 
secrets of Chile’s recent 
past, never been revealed. 
Perhaps, as he unwraps his 
parcels, the general might 
consider giving something 
back to those relatives, 
even if only a tew frag- 
ments of bone. 

I doubt if General Pino- 
chet win be reading his 
horoscope this morning. I 
shall try to steer clear of my 
own and poor Lope de Vega 
long ago ceased to have a 
future to predict He can- 
not, of coarse, defend him- 
self either against the 
charges that his character 
was formed in the same ce- 
lestial way as the general, 
so, with the permission of 


the great man's shade, I 
shall do it for him 

The work for which Lope 
de Vega is best remembered 
is Fuenteovejuna* an ex- 
traordinary play about col- 
lective resistance to tyr- 
anny. It’s the story of a 
village community (Fuen- 
teovejuna) which assassi- 
nates the local tyrant, a mil- 
itary man as it happens, 
after he has raped a young 
village girl on her wedding 
night When the villagers 
are tortured to make them 
reveal the assassin, the 
reply was the name of their 
community — Fuenteo- 
vejuna. 

It’s not the sort of thing 
that T imagine General Pi- 
nochet has in his video col- 
lection. But on this of all 
birthdays, 1 shall be raising 
my glass to the thought that 
the spirit of Fuenteovejuna. 
the village that finally 
made the tyrant pay for the 
suffering he caused, will 
outlast Pinochet’s legacy, 
even here in Chile. 

Happy birthday, Lope — 
wherever you are. 


Money doesn’t buy happiness 
but poverty makes you miserable 


Micawber 
was right 



T HE menu for the year 
ahead is a fine array of 
bills to polish and 
improve everything Yes, it’s 
a radical reforming 
programme. Yes, it keeps 
most manifesto promises. The 
restless, relentless search for 
efficiency and efficacy sweeps 
on, in perpetual motion from 
government to government. 

What’s it all for? This week 
we glimpsed a slight shift in 
political language: 13 
environmental indicators will 
join the annual economic 
figures. The birds in the sky, 
the cleanness of rivers, the 
freshness of the air will all be 
measured: economic success 
is not the only goal. 

But this doesn’t go far 
enough. There is only one 
indicator that matters — are 
people happier? It’s a question 
now being asked by 
researchers around the world. 
A huge European survey will 
be published soon — and the 
results are depressing. In 
Britain we are four times 
richer than we were 30 years 
ago, but no happier. The 
Italians have become the 
unhappiest. We laugh less 
than we did: we used to laugh 
on average 18 times a day. 
now it's only six. (This 
statistic itself causes anxiety: 
have you laughed your fair 
ration today?) Depression has 
increased 10-fblcL 
The founding fathers wrote 
the Pursuit of Happiness into 
the American constitution. 
Citizens have the right to 
pursue it, not the right to 
have it — nor governments a 
duty to provide it But what is 
government for if not to 
maximise well-being? How 
can they know if they are 
succeeding without 
measuring the general 
happiness of the people? The 
growing disillusion with 
politics and contempt for 
politicians may spring from 
some sense that what our 
leaders promise — more 
wealth — is increasingly 
irrelevant to how most people 
feel about their lives. 

Can governments make 
people happier? Researchers 
studying identical twins 
brought up separately, found 
strikingly similar aptitudes 
for happiness. They estimate 
that half of happiness is in the 
genes, but that still leaves 
circumstance a major factor 
and there are many I 

circu m sta n ces government 
can greatly influence for the 
better. 

All the research shows the 
poor can be made measurably 
happier quite easily. The only 
people money makes happier 
are those with significantly 
less than the majority. Once 
above the poverty line, extra 
money makes no difference. 
Professor Robert Lane of 
Yale, studying the quality of 
life, says Incomes may go up 
and down in jolts, but as long 
as people are above poverty, 
they adapt very quickly: 

“There is no correlation 
between happiness and 
Income level” and buying 
more commodoctities only 
ranks lith in a list of life's 
satisfactions. After poverty, 
unemployment is the next 
greatest cause of misery. So 
the new European social 
democratic governments are 
entirely right to set reduction 
of unemployment as a goal as 
important as economic 
growth. 

B UT what of the great 
majority — those of us 
neither poor nor out of 
work — is there anything 
governments can do for us? 
Marriage or close long-lasting 
relationships make people 
happy and lack of them makes 
people depressed. But this 
Government deludes itself 
when it prebends it can do 
much about that. Significant 
extra funds for Relate may 
help — but some things are 
rightly beyond the long arm 
of the state. Professor Michael 
Argyle, who has studied 
happiness for years, says 


churchgoers are happier than 
the rest — (maybe 
unhappiness is Ingratitude to 
God?) — but the Government 
can hardly make that 
obligatory. He says every 
kind of sport is deeply 
hedonic, the effects long- 
lasting: enticing sports 
facilities everywhere would 
reap rich rewards on the 
national happiness index. 
Music makes people happy, 
but the effects don’t last once 
its over. Best of all is dancing 

— he does Scottish reeling 
every week and reports "high 
levels of euphoria". It 
combines exercise, music, 
community, touch and rules. 
All the other happiness 

researchers l spoke to placed 
dancing very high on their 
lists. One suggested a revival 
of bandstands in parks with 
much public dancing, a 
delightful idea. 

The over-work culture is 
something the state can 
change, if it had a mind to. 
Insanely long working hours 

— Britain has the highest in 
Europe — coupled with 
anxiety about keeping jobs 
has made us work-obsessed to 
the increasing exclusion of 
much else. What use is more 
money with less and less 
time? We have too few public 
holidays, something the 
Government could ordain at a 
stroke. But every time they 
side with the slave-drivers. A 
national happiness index 
would arm the Government to 
fight off CBI warnings that a 
lower working week or more 
holidays would reduce 
profits: time is worth more 
than money. 

One LSE researcher 
estimated recently that a 35- 
hour week could mean the 
employment of a million more 
people. Most of those working 
over 44 hours want to work 



After poverty, 
unemployment is 
the next greatest 
cause of misery 


shorter hours — so it isn’t all 
due to the dangerous 
epidemic of work addiction. 
Time off for stress-related 
illness has increased by 500 
per cent in the past 30 years. 
British Social Attitudes found 
that a quarter of the 
workforce wanted to work 
shorter hours for less pay: 
only 5 per cent wanted to 
work longer hours for more 
pay. These are things 
governments can change if 
they have a mind to. 

The language of pleasure 
doesn't trip easily off the lips 
of politicians: they are 
happier talking Calvinist 
efficiency and productivity. 
Their stock in trade is to 
frighten us with the badness 
of things, in order to promise 
better. We have become glum 
and anxious, full of 
unwarranted fears. The 
Henley Centre finds the old 
are happier than the young 
because they remember far 
worse times. Post-war 
generations have lost that 
sense of progress, uncertain 
what the good life is now 
they’ve got it, expecting more 
happiness than they feel. The 
greens want less growth, a 
dangerous strategy- no one 
knows how to manage a 
falling economy without 
potential calamity. But 
European governments could 
by harder to direct the fruits 
of growth towards the things 
that make people happiest — 
and prove it by measuring It 
every year. 
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;:v ' ra ^ Real reforms 

>er in new bills 



Serf ices and voters do well 

IT IS (too early to say who will be most 
affected by the parliamentary package un- 
by the Queen yesterday: the privi- 
or the poor. An hereditary peerage 
has held on to its privileges for 900 
is not going to give up without a fight 
“hereditary hooligans'’ have already 
demonstrated. We disliked the principle of 
the Government proceeding with stage one 
— me abolition of the right of hereditary 
pees to sit and vote in the House of Lords — 
witiout giving a clear indication of what 
waygoing to replace them. As we feared, the 
unoemocratic ermine rump has purported 
to Become the defenders of democracy, fight- 
ing patronage and a house of “Tony's cro- 
nies”. Phoey. Yet what has become dear is 
thf correctness of the Government’s strat- 
egy ending the anachronistic concept of an 
anstocratic chamber is an important end in 
itelf and prevents the peers from dividing 
reormers over stage two. 

/There is no justification for the privileges 
vfaich the peers have enjoyed. They have no 
Intimacy, these 759-odd hereditary peers, 
anong whom there are only 18 Labour and 
% Liberal Democrat supporters. It is wrong 
h principle and wrong in practice when the 
(ecisions of a democratically elected cham- 
fer — such as the Commons vote to reduce 
lie age of consent of gay young men — are 
feversed by an unelected and unaccountable 
House. Britain is in urgent need of a vi- 
brant, independent second chamber but its 
legitimacy will only be achieved by its 


members being selected by some, form of 
democratic election. The 600 life peers, with 
no party having an absolute majority, are 
an acceptable interim arrangement The 
Prime Minister has already signalled his 
intention of giving up his sole power of 
patronage. There is talk of an independent 
appointments committee in the transition 
period. Meanwhile, ministers were right to 
set up a royal commission with the injunc- 
tion to produce a second chamber, plan 
within two years. There is only one message 1 
to draw from Tory opposition: they remain 1 
the defenders of unacceptable privilege 

The future of the poor is still unclear. 
Several internal ministerial disputes have | 
still to be resolved. Ministers are right to 
seek to reduce dependency. They are right 
to extend the w elfare-to-work programme to 
one-parent families and the disabled. And 
they are right to steer the social security 
system towards areas of greatest need. But 
there are several contradictions in their 
current strategy. As the feature on page 31 
of our Society section sets out today, there is 
a contradiction between placing more em- 
phasis on means tests when you are trying 
to increase the rewards for work. You can 
only promote self-help if the state guaran- 
tees a solid floor. Currently, ministers are 
too ready to undermine self help by with- 
drawing state support too quickly. They are 
wrong to withdraw incapacity benefit from 
people who have been unemployed for two 
years. They still have not done enough for 
people who cannot find work. And they 
must make compulsoiy the contributions to 
the stakeholder pensions, otherwise there 
will be no incentive to save. 

It is disappointing to see earlier promises 
delayed by at least a yean a freedom of 
information act, a food standards agency, 
and new curbs on the car. Yet there are 
plenty of reforms which progressives can 


salute: the end of a two-tier NHS, a fair 
rights bill which gives workers more protec- 
tion, a disability rights commission, local 
council reform, a restructured youth justice 
system, and a second vote on lowering the 
age of consent for gay sex. Remember, too, 
reforms already in the pipeline, not least the 
three-year £40 billion extra for health and 
education which begins in April Public 
services can rejoice and citizens celebrate 
an overdue modernisation of their country. 


{ Turkey’s war 

Extradition is not the answer 

IT OFTEN takes a single human drama to 
highlight a forgotten conflict and this seems 
to be happening with the case of the Kurd- 
ish guerrilla leader, Abdullah Ocalan. Tur- 
key’s heavy-handed effort to use economic 
sanctions to back its demands for his extra- 
dition from Italy has started to rebound. It 
has focused new light on Turkey's brutal 
war to suppress Kurdish rights and 
prompted the Italian Prime Minister, Mas- 
simo D’Alema, to make a ringing call for 
Turkey to start a political dialogue with the 
Kurds. 

Three weeks ago the European Commis- 
sion produced its latest report on Turkey's 
progress towards accession to the European 
Union. Barely covered in the media at the 
time, the document was damning, hi south- 
eastern Turkey, where the army and police 
are waging war agai nst M r Ocalan’s Kurd- 
ish Workers' Party (PKK), the report said 
torture in ^police stations, disppearances, 
and extra-judicial executions were regularly 
recorded. The army had destroyed villages 
and brought about large-scale forced evacu- 
ations. These atrocities stem from Turkey’s 
failure to recognise the Kurds. While it 


*We need journalists 
just as we need worms 
in our compost heap’ 

Dennis O’Neill, Letters 


accepts a few thousand Greeks, Jews, and 
I Armenians as legitimate minorities, the 
same is not done for at least 8 million 
Kurds. They cannot have radio or television 
stations or even schools in their own lan- 
guage. 

Throughout the Kosovo crisis the Serbs 
frequently charged the West with a double 
standard. Turkey's treatment of the Kurds 
was far worse than anything the West 
accused the Serbs of doing in Kosovo, they 
said, yet as Turkey was a member of Nato 
the West turned a blind eye. The Serbs were 
rigbt. though their prescription was not. 
Rather than supporting Belgrade on Ko- 
sovo, Western governments should put as 
much pressure on Turkey to change its 
policies as it has on Yugoslavia. The prior- 
ity is to start a dialogue and look for a non- 
military solution, as the European Commis- 
sion report said. Mr Ocalan called a 
unilateral ceasefire three months ago in the 
hope that Turkey's new chief of staff would 
respond in kind Instead, the Turks pressed 
Syria to end the sanctuary they giving Mr 
Ocalan. This was what led him to seek 
refUge in Italy. A main difficulty in the 
current crisis is that the United States 
supports Turkey in wanting Mr Ocalan put 
on trial But this is misguided The Euro- 
pean Commission's call for a political settle- 
ment is correct and Mr D’Alema should 
stand firm on his line. 



It takes the biscuit 


IT’S doubful how generally applicable is 
recent work by Bristol University scientists 
on the rate at which biscuits absorb liquid 
when they are dipped in tea or coffee. 
Because their work was sponsored by McVi- 


tie’s. they focused on that firm’s products. 
Yet biscuit-eaters, whether or not they are 
big dippers, know there are marked differ- 
ences between the brands. Ginger nuts 
differ in gmgeriness, custard creams in 
"‘cream" and as for fruit shrewsburies. try a 
comparative count of the currants. You 
cannot really generalise absorption rates as 
between a Hobnob and a piece of genuine 
shortbread and the research surely regis- 
tered how very different are the effects of 
soaking a plain as opposed to a chocolate- 
coated biscuit — and you can forget your 
election to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society if you ignore the small but percepti- 
ble variation in speed of melt between milk 
chocolate and plain, let alone Oat and wavy- 
topped varieties. 

This is not, clearly, rocket science and its 
utility is open to debate. It’s fascinating, yes. 
but scientists can take too much to heart Sir 
John Maddox's otherwise excellent dictum 
to the effect that it is an essential part of the 
researchers' task actively to persuade the 
public of the interest of what they have to 
say. Science is funded for all sorts of reasons 
and even the eminences on the grants 
committees of the Particle Physics and 
Astronomy Research Council have been 
known to put our money behind some rum 
projects. There's no harm in some science 
being done for PR’s sake. And there may be 
virtue in doing more of the science and 
technology of everyday life. The serious 
point is that the more we are aware, even if 
only in outline, of the choices made by food 
processors among materials and their prop- 
erties the more able we will be to assess risk 
and cost and safety . . . and taste. No one is 
likely, it's true, to come to much harm by 
overdosing on Abemethy or Garibaldi, at 
least beyond the obvious effects on teeth and 
girth, but the science of little things may aid 
the bigger understanding. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The worm 
that turned 

S O Penny Judot was hurt by 
the reactions of parts of the 
mediate her book, {The biter 
bit. November 23). Perhaps she 
is unaware of the attitude of 
the public towards mdst jour- 
nalists. We tolerate their vul- 
garity. their intrusiveness, 
their discreditable behaviour 
and Ihe fact that they are 
grossly overpaid, only because 
without their dogged: pursuit of 
some Issues we would never 
have known about the Hamp- 
tons, the Aitkens and the Nix- 
ons ol this world. Whilst we 
would be reluctant to intro- 
duce members of the Fourth 
Estate to our fomilies.we need 
themjust as we need worms in 
our compost heap. 

Deniis O’Neill. 

Salupury, Wilts. 

a Proposed slogan (Back 
r Am the menu, November 
M)?j*British Beef— you'd be 
maanottoeatiL* 

D Qmeron. 

Stofe-on-Trent. ... _ . _ 

speculate that “one of 
pie cable and satellite chan- 
nel; must already be consider- 
ing! shifting a news bulletin to 
lojhr (Report, November 20). 
Maiy of us already have a 
ctyice of three half-hour bulle- 
tin at that-time — BBC News 
24Sky News and CNN. 

Htan Allan 

Ijndon. 

WAS searching the Internet 
(or information on women's 
potest movements. I keyed in 
•Ann Clwyd women against pit 
Hosures” and my computer 
.loudly announced: "Altavista 
mows the answer to this — 
Where can I find free sexy pic- 
tores of women’s armpits." Is 
feminism dead, or has Barbara 
Follett finally triumphed? 
Nicky Hortop. 

Llandudno. Conwy. 


Please Include a postal address, 
even on ^mailedletters, and a 
daytime telephone number. 


Indexes of happiness 


T HE new headline indica- 
tors (Quality oflife gets a 
higher profile, November 
24) are a landmark event— but 
they are not perfect The New 
Economics Foundation has 
worked closely with the De- 
partment ctfEnvironment, 
Transport and the Regions in 
devising this set of indicators 
and we have been active in 
other initiatives such as the 
Index of Sustainable Eco- 
nomic Welfare, which takes 
social, environmental and eco- 
nomic ingredients of quality of 
life and expresses them in. . . 
monetary terms. This has 
shown that in recent times, as 
GDP has grown, quality oflife 
has fallen. 

For tlm indicators to im- 
prove quality oflife anumber 
of questions still remain. How 
often win they be reported? 
Will the reports be released 
with the same pizzazz as the 
launch? How win they be inte- 
grated into government deci- 
sion-making? How will “ordi- 
nary people" be helped to 
improve quality oflife? 

The new list will also need to 


be enhanced overtime, cover- 
ing issues such as the UK's im- 
pact on quality oflife abroad- 
Local communities need to de- 
velop their own indicators. 

The indicators should be 
also used as a basis for the 
public spending round, so that 
government departments are 
rewarded on the basis of their 
contribution to quality oflife. 
Monitoring the way the indica- 
tors are collected, updated and 
communicated will be 
essential 
Ed Mayo. 

Director, New Economics 
Foundation. 

T HE introduction of 13 non- 
economic performance in- 
dicators of national well-being 
is surely to be welcomed- How- 
ever. and based on experience 
In this country and elsewhere, 
two caveats are worth noting. 
Making statistics more salient 
can be unrewarding in politi- 
cal terms. Having talked wait- 
ing list figures up in the mid- 
1980s, Tories found they were a 
curse when they went up, and 
no one was interested when the 


news was good. Further, there 
is a danger that the targets 
come to divert resources from 
priorities which are not mea- 
sured but are every bit as 
important. 

Secondly, unless perfor- 
mance indicators are an inte- 
gral part of the way in which 
policies are implemented, they 
don’t get used. Hopefully, the 
measures are just the small but 
transparent tip of a well- 
thought through programme 
linked to objectives that really 
matter to the quality of 
people's lives. 

Dr Paul Allan d. 

The OpenUniversity. 

I AM confused by the indica- 
I tors chosen by New Labour 
to measure “quality oflife". 
How does an increase in wild 
birds in Surrey help me in 
Gateshead? Isn't a 14-fold in- 
crease to car ownership since 
the 1950s a good thing? Most 
puzzling, though, is the com- 
plete absence of a “whistling 
delivery-boy” index. 

David O'Toole. 

Gateshead. 


Doctors are committed to change 


r>ESPITE your headline 
L/ (Purge of rogue doctors, 
November 23) your main 
story was principally about 
other health professionals, a 
point which you pick up in 
your excellent leader by ac- 
knowledging doctors are 
stopped from practising in the 
UK once they are suspended or 
removed from the Medical 
Register by the GMC. 

If we are to assure patients . 
that every GP and hospital doc- 
tor is fit to practise, then three 
things need to happen. First 
and fundamentally, the culture 
of medicine has to chan g e . Doc- 
tors must not only be compe- 
tent — they must be prepared 
to demonstrate that they 

remain fit to practise through 


regular clinical audit and by 
responding constructively to 
assessments and appraisals of 
their performance. They need 
to be good listeners and pre- 
pared to explain to patients 
what is happening and what 

they are trying to do in ways 
people can understand. And 
they must be prepared to con- 
front poor practice, openly and 
honestly, as the kindest and 
most responsible way of pro- 
tecting patients and colleagues 
from the consequences. 

The key to achieving this 
chang e lies within every hospi- 
tal and primary care group. 
Hence the critical importance 
of the Government's plans for 
clinical governance and our 
own for local medical regula- 


tion. These need to be barmo- 
nised. carefully and thought- 
fully, for this is new ground for 
everyone. The essence is in sys- 
tematic, quality-assured prac- 
tice and robust local and cen- 
tral arrangements for dealing 
promptly with problems. 

The third element concerns 
the link between the results of 
quality-assured practice and a 
doctor's registration. The doc- 
tor’s licence to practise must 
reflect their conduct and per- 
formance today, rather them 
their historical record. 

We are developing a new 
professionalism in medicine. 
Such professionalism is most 
likely to be nurtured and sus- 
tained by a supportive and 
constructive approach. 

Sirr Donald Irvine. 

President, General 
Medical Council 


Spark plug 



T HE tabloids screamed: 
“It's. the Wtoter-of Dis- 
content all over, again.” 
They were referring to 
300 striking electricians on the 
Jubilee Line, and to a way 
they’re right. 

Because the strike has taken 
us back to the bad did days of 
the seventies, when news- 
papers printed torrents of 
ridiculous, lies about , the 
ttoioas. Apparently foe electri- 


cians are “industrial -gang- 
sters”. ’‘wreckers’', and 
“dressed in donkey jackets and 
carrying placards"- Next week 
the papers will say “In a 
shameful reminder of the dark 
days of Jim Callaghan’s gov- 
eminent, striking e le ct ricians 
are refusing to bury the dead! 
Tfs not our job,’ said thugjish 
pickets when we gave them a 
corpse and asked them to hury 
it . . 

The project, it seems, has 
been “infiltrated by mililante"; 
and "troublemakers’’ are “sur- 
rounded by . burly pickets". 
How do outside agitators 
recruit these, infiltrators? Do 
they hold interviews, after 
which unsuccessful applicants 
receive letters stating: “While 
we were impressed, with your 
wrecking credentials, we fat 
that you weren’t quite burly 
enough to fulfil our require- 
ments? Enclosed is our pam- 
phlet Ten Easy Ways to in- 
crease your Burl” 

In any case, you either are 
or aren't " an electrician.- You 


can’t “infiltrate’’ them. Unless 
you carry a box of fuses, keep 
saying “Cor dear oh dear, 
someone's made a right mess 
of this", and hope you get away 
withit 

The real cause of the strike 
-was concern over health and 
safety. A group of electricians, 
working underground, 
emerged for their tea break 
one day to discover the area 
was packed with fire engines, 
and they’d been unable to hear 
the alarm. Twelve of the men 
were particularly vocal. Man- 
agement then threatened to 
move 12 men from that site to 
“increase productivity". By co- 
incidence it was the same 12. 

So the workforce, worried at 
the jmplidations for safety, 
refused to comply- Aren't trade 
unionists irrational? Fancy 
fana gintaig there could ever be 


a fire -In an underground 
station. - Tony Blair, concerned 
that the line is ready as part of 
the Mdlenimn Dome project, 
has Intervened, isaying- that, 
management has .to be 


“allowed to get an and do their 
job”. I suppose what he means 
is that foe workforce Should 
follow the traditional proce- 
dure for health and safety, 
which is to have the fire first 
and then the inquiry. Do 
things the other way round 
and nothing would ever be 
ready an time. 

Inane sense the tabloids are 
right about conditions on the 
sites being to the control of 
outside agitators. Their name 
Is Bechtel, the American com- 
pany notorious for anti-union 
methods, who were brought to 
by Jdhn Prescott to take con- 
trol ofthe project from London 
Underground in September , 

Half of Ronald Reagan’s cab- 
inet had worked at Bechtel, 
which ha p an annual turnover 
of $11.3 billion, and was 
brought in to deal with unions 
on the Channel Ttmnel project 
An ex-manager, John Neer- 
bout dabbed in yesterday’s 
Financial Times that the com- 
pany speeded up production 
through its ability in “prepar- 
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A word on behalf of dictionaries 


A LL of us working at the 
/"VGrove’s Dictionary offices 
were gratified by David 
McKie’s comment (November 
23) that the 1980 Grove got it 
about right as regards relative 
lengths for composer articles. 
Size Isn’t everything, of course: 
a lot depends on how much 
information there Is, and how 
much the reader needs — Ock- 
eghem may be as important for 
his times as Beethoven for his, 
but give them equal length 
articles and you'll be dealing 
with every receipt Ockeghem 
ever wrote for firewood or MS 
paper. But nor Is it entirely 
appropriate to think that any 


particular edition gets it right 
Each Grove alms to reflect the 
interests of its time and its 
readership: there can be no ab- 
solutes, as we are all aware to 
' these post-modern times. So 
please buy the revised edition 
to 2001, to see how values stand 
at the turn of the millennium. 

May I add a gloss to the tale 
of the Prague workman who 
didn't know which bust to 
remove? Evidently, bewil- 
dered. he decided to go for the 
one with the longest nose: as 
you say, it happened to be not 
Mendelssohn but Wagner. 
Stanley Sadie. 

The New Grove, London. 


Why the government’s new 
plan will further disable us 


Iraq alert 

p\R Douglas Holdstock of Me 
L/dact (Letter, November 16) 
stated that “the [Iraqi] regime 
misuses the oil-for-food and 
medicines concession”. This is 
a common and dangerous mis- 
conception. Until recently, I 
was head of the UN Multi-disci- 
plinaiy Observer Unit for Iraq. 
In (me and a half years of the 
programme being In opera- 
tion, and with 151 international 
observers travelling through- 
out the country, at no time was 
any diversion recorded. If this 
country is going to attack Iraq. 


it must do so on the basis of 
truth not fiction. 

Michael Stone. 

Polruan. Cornwall. 

S O the West should do more 
to help the Iraqi opposition 
to get rid of Saddam (Leader, 
November 24)? Let us remem- 
ber the last time the West inter- 
vened. Don't we have a moral 
obligation to help the Afghani 
people out of their misery be- 
fore indulging in yet another 
adventure against a strong sec- 
ular government and sowing 
the seeds of new Bin Ladens? 
Dr A Arim El-Hassan. 
London. 


ing documents". But trade 
unionists on the project talked 
about excessive pressure from 
foremen. 

I SN'T it quaint how we have 
different words for the 
same things to Britain and 
America? Taps and fewcets, 
nappies and diapers, excessive 
pressure and preparing a docu- 
ment. The tabloids, rather 
than dwelling on Bechtel's 
past, attack one of foe. Jubilee 
Line strikers as a “thug 1 ' and, 
even worse, as “ruddy-faced" 
On a previous job he'd swunga 
heavy-duty steel chain at a 
bus, they claimed when they 
approached him. 

According to witnesses, 
when foe electrician denied 
this, allegation, a reporter 
pushed h im, saying “What are 
you going to do about that, are 
yon going to hit me as well"? l 
do ndt know whether or not 
the reporter was burly. They 
also claimed that the electri- 
cians earn G.150 a week, when 
they fake home £400 for a 48- 


hour week, during which they 
spend several hours a day 
working in trenches sur- 
rounded by rats. 

So there are two possible 
reasons why the 12 men have 
been supported by the other 
500 electricians. One is that, as 
the tabloids claim, workers 
have been "visited". The other 
is that thej' fear that as foe 
mili Rninm approaches, man- 
agement’s concern to get the 
line ready for foe big day 
might result in comers being 
cut on health and safety. The 
sparks know their only de- 
fence against a company like 
Bechtel is to stick together. 

And if the millennium pro- 
ject isn't ready on time, Tony 
Blair can get round foe prob- 
lem by issuing a statement 
“Before deciding on the date 
for the new millennium we in- 
terviewed all the possible 
dates, and the most suitable 
candidate turned out to be 
March 23, 3003. 

“And I'm not a control 
freak." 


I MUST strongly dispute David 
I Walker’s contention (Analy- 
sis, November 34) that “Gov- 
ernment’s plans for the dis- 
abled are remarkably dose to 
what campaigners have been 
arguing for years”. 

The Government's own fig- 
ures show these changes will 
cut £715 million from spending 
on disability benefits. They will 
particularly hit disabled 
women, and those without se- 
cure employment who become 
disabled later to life. More dis- 
abled people will be forced to 
rely on means-tested benefits. 
People who become disabled 
over 2D will no longer be able to 
daim the Severe Disablement 
Allowance. Incapacity benefit 
will no longer be paid to those 
| who have not worked in foe 
preceding two years — 170.000 
people. For the first time, an 
element of means-testing is in- 
troduced Into Incapacity 
Benefit 

Although claimants at pres- 
ent only face a compulsory in- 
terview, who is to say that this 


will not develop totoa compul- 
sion to accept work? 

Caroline Gooding. 

Chair, Labour Party Disabled 
Members’ Group. 

A S a registered disabled per- 
son suffering with chronic 
pain, I have personal experi- 
ence of negativity towards the 
disabled within the govern- 
ment itself In 1994, when my 
health degenerated to foe ex- 
tent that I had difficulty work- 
ing at a desk, my GP ordered 
rest 

The response oflocal manag- 
ers at foe Benefits Agency was 
to try and sack me. This was 
despite a wealth of evidence 
from medical practitioners 
that I would be more than 
capable of working from home 
under a scheme introduced by 
the Benefits Agency itself. 
Eventually, ray case reached 
foe permanent secretary for 
the civil service in Whitehall 
and she found to my favour. 
Ian-Paul Ashworth. 

Sheffield. 
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10 OBITUARIES 

The Earl of Devon 


The Guardian Wednesday November 25 1998 


Hereditary who 
kept to his castle 

T HE affable I7th Earl I welcomed by Henry n, whom j lie in 1960. As he showed visl - 1 wich, Exeter and Wincheste 
of Devon, who has he joined in the original con- tors around he was inclined The family grew and survive 
died aged 82. was quest of Ireland, and was to use “we" in family -speak, by calculating which wou! 
the sort of aristo- settled on land in Berkshire, like "somewhere around that be the winning side in ar 
crat the looming His brother married a da ugh- time we married Margaret war and how this would affe 


T HE affable 1 7th Earl 
of Devon, who has 
died aged 82. was 

the sort of aristo- 
crat the looming 
battle in the Lords over here- 
ditaries is supposed to be 
about. In fact, he was one of 
the minority of territorial 
magnates stretching back 
Into feudal rimes — an ances- 
tor was one of the founding 
Knights of the Garter — not 
one of the post-1875 retired 
politicians and party contrib- 
utors given feu dal -sounding 
titles and attending ceremo- 
nies In Gilbert and Sullivan 
get-ups. 

As a commentary on these 
Johnnies-come-lately. the 
I7th Earl never took the 
Lords seriously enough to 
speak or vote there in the 62 
years from when he took his 
sear In 1936. 'Tm far more use 
here in Devon where every- 
one turns to me for help, than 
I would be talking nonsense 
in the House,” he said in 1993. 
With no Lords' party affili- 
ation. he was not called up by 
Tory Chief Whips to vote 
down other parties in crucial , 
debates- 

His family history, which 
merited a chapter in Gibbons 1 
Decline and Fall, stretched 
back for nine centuries. An 1 
earlier Courtenay ancestor ! 
was on crusade wirh the King , 
of France in 1147 and the fara- | 
Uy provided three Latin Em - 1 
perors of Constantinople. 

After they quarrelled with 
King Louis VII and lost their 
French estates, a Courtenay 
came to England in 1152 to be 


welcomed by Henry II, whom 
he joined in the original con- 
quest of Ireland, and was 
settled on land in Berkshire. 
His brother married a daugh- 
ter of one of the knights who 
murdered Thomas a BeckeL 
A Lord Courtenay was sum- 
moned to Parliament in 1299. 
His descendant, Hugh Cour- 
tenay, was declared Earl of 
Devon in 1335. having mar - 1 



ried a granddaughter of King 
Edward I a decade before. Her 
marriage portion included 
Powder ham. on which her 
son Philip — knighted by the 
Black Prince — built the orig- 
inal feudal core of Powder- 
ham Castle, which for 600 
years has stood sentinel over 
the river Exe In the West 
Country. 

The 17th Earl was often to 
be seen with visitors in the 
grounds of Powderham Castle 
after it was opened to the pub- 


lic in 1960. As he showed visi- 
tors around he was inclined 
to use “we" in family-speak, 
like "somewhere around that 
time we married Margaret 
Beaufort; she was John of 
Gaunt's granddaughter...”. 
That wedding took place in 
1430. 

Most of the vast Courtenay 
estate had been acquired by 
judicious marriages to the i 


Because of 
inheritance duties 
after the war they 
opened a school of 
domestic science, 
with the family 
butler as instructor 
in caring for silver, 
china and glass 

land-rich daughters of other 
nobles and at its height the 
castle guarded 50.000 acres. 
Firmly feudal and arrogantly 
Norman, the family fought 
their comer fiercely. On one 
occasion, in a dispute with 
the Mayor of Exeter, they 
built weirs across the River 
Exe. effectively cutting 
Exeter off from the sea. 

Although territorial mag- 
nates. the Courtenays also ex- 
tended their role into the 
church, as Bishops of Nor- 


wich, Exeter and Winchester. 
The family grew and survived 
by calculating which would 
be the winning side in any 
war and bow this would affect 
their rivalry with other local 
territorial magnates, like the i 
BonviUes. The Courtenays , 
came through the War of the 
Roses by changing sides 1 
while the Bonvilles were 
wiped out. j 

Because the Courtenays 
were seen as old feudal nobles 
by the bourgeoisie-backing 
Tudors, they suffered in ensu- 
ing decades from imprison- 
ment and head-lopping. Earl 
Edward, from the Tiverton 
branch, was released from' 
prison and seen as a husband 
for Catholic Mary, in 1553 she 
regranted him the Earldom 
and he bore the Sword of 
State at her coronation. But 
her Intimates preferred 
Philip of Spain. Earl Edward 
plotted With Elizab eth bat 
was arrested, imprisoned and 
exiled to Padua where he 
soon died, probably poisoned. 
This ended the Tiverton 
branch, whose land went to 
the Russells, future Dukes of 
Bedford. 

The civil war all but did for 
Powderham Castle. For half a 
century it lay desolate and 
empty. Its comeback began 
with the landing of William of 
Orange nearby at Brixham. 

The Courtenays continued 
to live at Powderham. as 
knights, then baronets, and 
from 1762 as viscounts. 
Finally the notorious 3rd Vis- 
count. "Kitty" Courtenay, 
who had been the object of 
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A landed family since feudal times . . . Powderham Castle and (left) detail from a 1950 portrait of the 17th earl 


W illiam Beckford’s homospx- 1 was commissioned in the the family butler as ins true- cases were sold to the V&fll 
ual infatuation, realised that Coldstream Guards in 1936, tor in caring for silver china for £465,000 but allowed to 


v&aL 


he could reclaim the 16th-cen- } but left two years later. Next and glass. 


stay on show in Powderham 


tury earldom as 9th Earl of year he married the statu- This was followed In 1960 Castle. , , . 

Devon. esque Venetia, the former by opening the castle to the Tbel7thearlissurvivedbyt :- 

Against that bloody and col- Countess of Cot tenham and public for the first time. Its the Countess, a descendant of * 

ourful background, the birth ex-wlfe of his cousin, the 6th attractions, apart from its ar- Captain Bligh, their daughter * ^ 

of Charles Christopher Cour- Earl of Cottenham, who had chltecture. family portraits and their son, Hugh Rupert |v/y 

tenay was fairly downbeat cited him as co-respondent in and deer park, included Timo- Courtenay, an assiduous 

He was the son of Marguerite the uncontested divorce case. thy. a tortoise aged at least writer of letters to news- 

(Silvaj and Frederick Cour- The 17th earl rejoined the 140, originally found aboard a papers, who has run the es- 

tenay. Rector of Honiton. His Coldstream Guards at the out- Portuguese privateer in 1854. fate for many years and who .. 

father only became the 16th break of war, but was The castle attracted over becomes the 18 th ear L 

eari because his two older wounded in action in 1943. 50,000 visitors, even after the 

brothers died before him. After the war and due to Ministry of Aviation refused Andrew Roth 

Young Charles's education heavy inheritance duties, the to allow air balloon rides, in w. 

was traditional — Winchester young couple opened a school 1983 it was rented out for just Charles Christopher Courtenay, j ; 

College and Sandhurst. He in- of domestic science with Lady over £700 a week. In 1988 a 1 7th Earl of Devon, born July 13, 

herited the earldom in 1935, Venetia as its principal and 248-year-old pair of its book- 1916; died November 19. 1998 ;■ 
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Janet Arnold 


A Country Diary 


Giving costume drama a whole new dimension 

H ISTORIC costume in I ers learned to think in three [ This summer the Globe ac - 1 “ 

British television, dimensions, as sculpture. knowledged her work with the J 
movies and on stage She made the connection be- first Sam Wanamaker Award 
can be roughly divid- tween the way that clothes — she was also a fellow of the 


H istoric costume in 
British television, 
movies and on stage 
can be roughly divid- 
ed into two periods: before 
and after Janet Arnold. Be- 
fore Arnold, who has died 
aged 66, even the best design- 
ers imagined the clothes of 
the past mostly in two dimen- 
sions, as a picture. After Ar- 
nold researched and produced 
Patterns of Fashion (1964) and 
A Handbook of Costume 
U973), a generation of design- 


ers learned to think in three | 
dimensions, as sculpture. 

She made the connection be- 
tween the way that clothes 
shape bodies, and those bodies 
then shape behaviour and 
even thought she persuaded 
the company at the recreated 
Globe Theatre on London's 
Bankside that it was worth 
wearing the true garb of 
Shakespeare's time all the way 
down to the skin, as it would 
change their understanding of 
the plays, and she was ri£ht 
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Re-jcters are invited to an enokjsuve event at The Iron Bed Company, 
where they can ornoy an svenngs shopping accompanied by 
delicious I ood and vwne Choose the perfect Christmas gift or bedroom 
accessory tram a wide selection ol bed town, cushions, contemporary 
lighting, nightwear, mrrors ami much more - with gfls to sml both 
adults and chWren. 

Alt shoppers will receive a 15 °j account on purchases made during 
the evemg. (roe entry into a pres draw to wrr a fabulous iron bed. 
and a special Christen; grft When they leave. Tickets for the evenng 
cost iurt C5 per person. 

To book a placo using your credit 
cord, please call Lara Ctemlnson 
on 0171-352-3674 
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New edition ol the industry's best setting source book Iran 72rfiuanSan 


The 1999 
Media Guide 

A completely updated edition ol the best setting directory ot media 
industry contacts. Listings cover everything from independent 
television companies to consumer magazines. Also includes a 
chronicle ot ad the key media events over the last twelve months. 
New this year. An Irish Media Section 


Call the credit card 
line on 01433 263 338. 
£12.99 (plus £2 pap). 

Or fill in the coupon below, 




Send to: The Guardian Book Offer. \ 

JEM Marketing. Little Mead, Cranleigh, 

Surrey GUo SND. 


This summer the Globe ac - 1 
knowledged her work with die 
first Sam Wanamaker Award ! 
— she was also a fallow of the I 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Arnold had accrued her 
knowledge slowly; an educa- 
tion in arts and crafts, dress 
design and teaching, certifi- 
cate by diploma through the 
West of England College of 
Art, Bristol University, a year 
in the London workrooms of 
couture clothes makers Victor 
Steibel and Frederick Starke, 
and experience in the Mer- 
maid Theatre wardrobe. She 
bad loved theatre since a Cin- 
derella pantomime in child- 
hood. but she wanted actually 
to know what people looked 
like in the past and how they 
felt about how they looked. 

So, while working as a lec- 
turer at Avery College of Edu- 
cation in the 1960s and 1970s, 
she handled and drew the real 
things, clothes which had sur- 
vived as heirlooms and curi- 
osities to become museum 
pieces. Anyone interested In 
costume knows the garments 
In her Patterns of Fashion 
much better than their own 
clothes; she had sought out 
perfectly representative out- 
fits from the 17th-century to 
the 1940s in galleries and mu- 
seums in Europe and the 
United States, measured each 
scrap of cloth in them meticu- 
lously so as to provide scaled 
cutting diagrams of the 
pieces, and drawn the com- 
plete clothes, and their con- 
struction details, with a 
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Janet Arnold after receiving the Sam Wanamaker Award in 1998. and (right) her 
drawing of an 18 th century stomacher at SnowsfalU Manor from Patterns Of Fashion 


graceful precision which al- 
lows anyone using her books 
to feel that they have total ac- 
cess to the dresses. And her 
Handbook shows just how 
they would have been worn. 

The way we once were was 
so much her passion that over 
the years she ended up locked 
accidentally in store-rooms in 
quest of a gusset and went on- 
screen on BBC2 to demon- 
strate the lost and tricky skill 


of starching a Tudor ruff. She 
became a living database for 
museums and TV designees 
in period drama — there were 
over 100,000 slides in her col- , 
lection, every one invaluable. 1 
In 1969-1971, she helped set up 
exhibitions of costumes for , 
the BBC series The Six Wives 
of Henry VHl and Elizabeth R , , 
both of which owed big debts I 
to her discoveries. I 

In the real Elizabeth I, Ar- 1 


□old recognised a monarch 
who used magnificent cloth- 
ing as a theatrical display 
conveying complex state- 
ments about power and iden- 
tity; and also a woman who 
really enjoyed the 16th cen- 
tury equivalent of a shopping 
spree. Over nearly 20 years; 
Arnold constructed out of 
seamstress's bills, laundry 
lists, thank-you notes and 
other trivia left behind by the 


C AROL Jeffrey, who has 
died one week after her 
100th birthday, was a 
key figure in the growth of 
alternative psychoanalytic 
therapy in Britain — a kind or 
secret resource for the Jung- 
lan analytic world. Bom 
while Queen Victoria was 
still on the throne, she 
worked all her life In the 
world of child guidance, ther- 
apy and psychoanalysis. 

Brought up in rural 
Worcestershire, she studied 
at London University then 
moved to Kent where she be- 
came a teacher. It was a time 
when, even for a married 
woman, pregnancy led to in- 
stent dismissal, lest the bulge 
of a child should prompt the 
girls to impure thoughts. 
Carol was soon looking for a 
job again. 

Recruited into the newly 
created child guidance ser- 
vice, she found her true voca- 
tion. Able to form an instant 
and uncluttered relationship 
, with even the most disturbed 


child, she gradually built up a 
reputation as an unconven- 
tional but successful child 
therapist. 

Even during a stint work- 
ing in Maidstooe Jail as a 
group therapist this tiny and 
vulnerable woman learned to 
touch the rawest convict 
nerves and get away with it 
purely because or her extraor- 
dinary empathy with other 
h uman beings. 

It is sobering to realise that 
Carol Jeffrey’s real career did 
not begin until her sixties, 
following a long analysis with 
Michael Fordham, Jung's 
English translator. She had 
sought out Fordham and had 
quite a job persuading him to 
take her on. Her analysis con- 
tinued for 20 years. During 
this time she had a brief cor- 
respondence with Jung him- 
self. following a dream where 
she encountered the eminent 
analyst dressed in a suit of 
bark. 

In the late Fifties she set up 
the Open Way, an alternative 


therapeutic clinic and com- 
munity. A genuine radical 
with little respect for author- 
ity. she was Joined by a num- 
ber of other analysts, includ- 
ing RD Laing. The Open Way 
was profoundly influential in 
tbe development of Laing 
himself and set the tone for 
some of the radical alterna- 
tive therapy that was to come. 

Carol continued to take pa- 
tients well Into bar nineties. 
When her eyesight began to , 
fail she finally gave up her 
consulting rooms and settled 
In her bungalow near i 
Sevenoaks. 

Every June she gave the ! 
annual Open Way lecture — 1 
the last only four years ago. 
Retirement gave her the op- 1 
portunity to write more and j 
after several false starts She 
produced Thai Why Child. A 
fascinating semi-autobio- 
graphical work it includes 
her extraordinary series of 
Peacock Paintings which lay 
at the heart of her own 
analysis. 


Tudor court, her wonderful 
book Quean Elizabeth's Ward- 
robe Unlocked (1988), which 
records, pearl by spangle, en- 
sembles so glamorous as to 
make Vogue seem dowdy. 

She just about scraped a liv- 
ing as a freelance lecturer, 
and was given at various 
times a research fellowship at 
West Surrey College of Art. a 
Jubilee research fellowship 
and then a Leverbulme 
research fellowship at Royal 
Holloway College, and a Paul 
Mellon travelling scholar- 
ship. But her authority In her 
field was always total, and 
she was asked to teach, lec- 
ture and date garments all 
I over tbe world: the grave- 
clothes of the Renaissance 
Medicis in Florence were en- 
trusted to her care, and the 
Swedes would ask no one else 
to study on the I620lsh suit of 
GustavusH. 

• Two more volumes of Pox- 
terns of Fashion are complete 
and ready for publication. 
And at the Victoria «& Albert 
Museum (where she knew the 
costume collection to the last 
brass hook and eye), there 
will be a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of her work next year- 

No husband, no family, but 
many friends — she never 
failed to reply to 3 genuine 
request for information. 

Ethel King 

Janet Arnold, costume historian, 
bam October 6. 1932; died No- 
vember 2, 1996 


Unlike so many Jungian an- 
alysts, she was happily mar- 
ried for 60 years and became 
the mother of three devoted 
children. A dowser and bril- 
liant Interpreter of dreams, 
she had an almost eerie in- 
sight into the minds of her pa- 
tients. She used to say there 
was almost no barrier be- 
tween her conscious and un- 
conscious minds. 

Often called an analyst's an- 
alyst, Carol Jeffrey was nev- 
ertheless -an extremely de- 
lightful and fanny person, 
who took enormous pleasure 
in earthy talk about sex and 
the small things of everyday 
life. 

Capable of intense concen- 
tration, in her old age she 
sometimes appeared almost ' 
spirit-Uke as the light faded at 
the end of a long analytic day. i 

Chris Barlas 

Carol Jeffrey, psychoanalyst, 
bom October 31, 1898; died No- 
vember 6, 1998 


TAMAR VALLEY: Bunches of 
anemones for sale on local 
produce stalls are in velvety 
bud, rich colours muted, 
within a frill of parsley — like 
sepals. These brilliant winter 
flowers, picked from two, 
small surviving market gar- 
dens, on patches of open 
ground above the tidal river, 
grow among rows of cab- 
bages. leeks, stra wed-up rhu- 
barb and stacked strawberry- 
cloches , overlooked by 
gnarled pittisporums. Conqs 
were planted in early sum- 
mer, protected from rabbits 
with wire netting, buds 
emerging from yellowy-green 
leaves on sturdy stems. No 
longer grown for distant mar- 
kets, these jewel-like, cheery 
flowers were once an impor- 
tant source of income for the 
valley’s growers. In the 1950s 
and 1960s boxfulls were pro- 
duced in St Dominic (a dozen 
blooms to a bunch, orte-and-a- 
half to two dozen bunches 
packed into each box), des- 
patched by train from Saltash 
I for cities in the colder north 
Eucalyptus plantations an) 

I polythene tunnels, grow in? 
pinks and strawberries, nov 
dominate remaining commer- 
cial gardens. At Lammas 
Park, by Boetheric. denselj 
planted plots of glaucom 
shrubs are cut in rotation 
throughout the year, thriving 
in the damp, mild climate. 
Sprays of dainty foliage, with 
elongated or rounded leaves,, 
on Hne red or yellow stems, 
are packed into special 36 1 
inch boxes. Twice a week r 
they go by a lorry to cooling ; 
sheds at Heathrow for even- . 
tual distribution to florists 
across England and Scotland. . 

VIRGINIA SPIERS - 


Birthdays 


Nat Adderley, jazz trum- 
peter. 67; Paul Copley, actor, 
55; Sir John Drummond, for- 
mer director of the Proms, 64; 
Blythe Duff, actress, 36; 
Michael Feast, actor, 52: 
Maria Fyfe, Labour MP, 60; 
Phillipa Harrison, pub- 
lisher. chief executive. Little 
Brown, 56; Alan Keen, 
Labour MP, 61; Charles Ken- 
nedy, Lib Dem MP, 39; 
Yvonne Kenny, operatic so- 
prano, 48; Imran Khan, for- 
mer cricketer. 46; Dr Eliza- 
beth Laverick, electrical 
engineer. 73; Paul Murphy 
MP, political development 
minister, Northern Ireland. 
50; Tony Neary, rugby 
player, 50; Richard Seifert, 
architect. 88; Lord (Bernard) 
Weather-ill, former Speaker 
of the Commons. 78; Sir Peter 
Wright, former director, Bir- 
mingham Royal Ballet. 72; 
Prof Frances Young, theolo- 
gian, 59. 
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EN AN article about the archi- 
tectural historian, Sir Niko- 
laus Pevsner. Pages 10 and 11, 
G2, November 16, we said that 
during the second world war 
"he was interned on the Isle 
, of Man". In fact, he was in- 
terned for about three months 
at Huyton, Liverpool, but 
released before any transfers 
to the Isle of Man took place. 
Marjorie Steam, referred to 
in the piece, never became his 
wife. This error arose from a 
misreading of Nikolaus Pevs- 
ner’s own foreword to the 


third volume in The Build- 
I ings of England series. Mid- 
dlesex (1951). He had only one 
wife, Carola (she appears as 
Karola in the Dictionary of 
National Biography). They 
married In 1923 and lived 
together until her death in 
1963. 

IN WAVE RIDING. Page 4. 
Saturday Review, November 
2i, we said that British Gas 
had pulled out of an arrange- 
ment to sponsor Talk Radio's 
weather reports. Talk Radio 


has asked us to make it clear 
that tills is not the case and 
that the arrangement with 
British Gas wfQ go ahead In 
December. 

THE ARCHITECT of the new 
Jewish museum in Berlin, a 
caption on Page 18, November 
20, is not David Liebesklnd, 
He Is Daniel Libesklnd. The 
museum itself will not be 
completed until towards the 
end of the year 2000. 

BILL CASH, who runs the 




European Foundation, is not 
— contrary to the assertion 
on Page 10, November 23 — a 
"former Tory MP”. He is the 
active sitting Conservative 
member for Stone, Stafford- 
shire. Apologies. 

ANDY GARCIA, not Antonio 
Banderas, was A1 Pacino's 
successor In The Godfather, 
Part III. Page 9, November 23. 

WE GAVE a wrong number 
for the Pedestrian's Associa- 
tion, Page 9, Guardian Educa- 


tion yesterday. The correct 
one is 0171-490 0750. 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office qf the Raid- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9SS9 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mall to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian, 119, Furring- 
don Road London ECtR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 23$ 9397. E-mail' 
readeri5iguardian.co.uk 


Death Notices 

KENNEDY. Marram, peacefully. Hi The, 
Ht«*w ol T!\o Good Shapneni. ChwS«: 
on 19tn November, her 44th birthday. D»»- 
ttona w nor memory to The Hasps* U The 
Good Shephard, Backtartf. Onssinr EixjuIn 
t rte# to Dutton & Hallmark (Funeral Dlrad 
Urfil. T« C heeler 01344 310 9GB. ! 

I lit Memoriam 


GAMBLES. Amaflaso. I mis* you owydiy 
dear Mummy, your Susi. ! 


■To place your anflo unn a n m w wlapfwe 
0171 713 4507 or fc» 0171 713 4707 haiwam 
dam and 3pffl MoivfTl. I 
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BELARUS 




Talks have just begun in Brussels on 
"' :: ' incorporating the former east bloc. 

Martin Walker reports. 
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( T IS 11 years since the 
Iron Lady made her stir- 
ring Bruges speech, the 
year before the Beilin 
Wall came down, saying 
“We shall always look on 
" " Warsaw; Prague and Budapest 
' - as great European cities”! 1 !). 
_ As always with her; sentiment 
- blended with sharp self-inter- 
•" esL She always hoped that 
enlarging the ^European 
1 ' Union . would, .preclude its 
; deepening into a federal sys- 
- tem. And just as she knew that 
• her budget rebate was storing i 
" up trm&IeTor the future,' she 
\ knew farm reform would 
.‘eventually wreck the.Cam- 
-■ ‘ mon Agricultural Policy, the 
■•■: central institution of the EU 
as it has been until now 
The Tbatchedte agenda is 
■ . now centre stage as the Euro- 
i pean Parliament wrangles 
. over the reform of the CAP 
? and the ElTs budget as a pre- 
: lode to enlargement These 
■ big issues can no longer be put 
; off; because accession talks 
f with the Poles, Czechs, Hun- 
.-. garians, Slovenes, Estonians 
i and Cypriots have formally 
i begun. And according to a 
i report this week by the Euro- 
pean Bank for Reconstruction 
• and Development economic : 
l prospects In the former east 
i bloc, while m ixed, show some 
-I encouraging signs{ 2 ). 

I On the face of it negotia- 
. tions opened smoothly Six 
countries have just come in 
for the first talks about acces- 
sion at ministerial level, con- 
centrating on seven chapters 
, of the 80,000-page volume con- 
‘ taming EU rules and regula- 
tions. (In Euro-speak this is 
known as the “acquis".) Three 
of these have beat provision- 
; ally completed: research, edu- 
cation and rules for small and 
medium business enterprises. 
There don’t seem to be serious 
difficulties with the other 
areas: telecommunications, 

culture and audio- visual poli- 
cies, Industrial policy and the 
move to a common foreign 
and security poUcyf3|- 
But no one should be fooled. 


Negotiators have simply got 
the easy bits out ctf the way 
first Trouble lies in wait, in 
agricultural policy border 
security environmental and 
financial standards and so on 
to budgets and the introduc- 
tion of value added tax. And 
those are just the difficulties 
facing applicants. The tough- 
est problems confront exis tin g 
members as they address the 
impact of enlargement on 
them and on the finances of 
the union. 

■ Hans- van den Broek, the 
elegant Dutch Christian 
Democrat external affairs 
commissioner; has became ! 
famous in Eastern Europe by i 
reminding everyone where., 
the real power lies. “The Euro- 
pean Union is not trying to i 
join the Czech Republic" is 
one of his pointed comments. 
Yet the fact is the EU itself 
will be fundamentally trans- 
formed and the costs of that 
process arenow visible. 

The average European citi- 
zen today has £13,000 a year in 
GDP.' By contrast, the Pedes' 
have barely a third of that 
amount and r>7 j*»hc and Hun- 
garians less than half These 
are moreover the advanced 
candidates, far richer than the 
hapless Romanians and. Bul- 
garians in the second wave 
who are less than half as well 
off as even thePbles(4). 

The first wavers would 
increase the Ell's population 
by 17 per cent but add only 3 
per cent to the club's GDE 
Even if Poland maintains the 
breakneck pace of the past 
three years. It will be at least 
15' years before Its GDP is 
within striking distance of 
the EU average. 

Admitting the poor eastern- 
ers will therefore have dra- 
matic impact on the way 
Europe finances its budget 
and distributes the structural 
fdnds that are Intended . to 
level out regional inequali- 
ties. And It will force a funda- 
mental . overhaul ctf 
agricultural subsidies — the 
Poles alone have more farms 


than Britain, France and Ger- 
many combined W. 

So, before enlargement, the 
EU has to* reform the CAR 
which accounts for half of the 
EU*s annual budget of $90 bil- 
lion. Pedes, Czechs and Hun-, 
garians have said they assume 
the current level of farm sub- 
sidies win be available to 
them on joining. FUrget it 
This would double costs 
overnight And it would be 
incompatible with the next 
phase of world trade talks, 
where Europe is already com- 
mitted in, principle to phasing 
out export subsidies for food . 


Expansion 
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T HE EU has to sort 
out who bears the 
budgetary burden. 
Germany now 
pays dose to 30 
per cent of the 
total but gets back only 16 per 
cent of the refimds that come 
through the CAP and struc- 
tural funds. Net payers who 
also include Austria, Sweden, 
the Netherlands and Britain 
are in effect subsidising the 
poorer countries such as 
Spain, Greece and 
Portugal!*). Spain, the biggest 
and toughest of them, says it 
will block everything rather 
than forego its net income 
from the Ell, which Is worth 
over $10 billion a yean , 
“Enlargement is an obligation 
for all EU members — it | 
should not come at our 
expense,” Spain's foreign min- 
ister Abel Matutes Insists. Yet 
Germany says it wifi no 
longer bankroll Europe. As for 
Britain, the Blair Govern- 
ment says it will not give up 
the annual $3 billion rebate 
Mrs Thatcher won 15 years 




bers ought to mean seven com- 
missioners, because Poland 
reckons it is big enough to 
deserve two. And then there 
wifi have be new jobs found in 
the commission for the Poles, 
Czechs and Slovenes who must 
be recruited, and a re-weight- 
ing of the various national 
votes inside the Council of, 
Ministers. Can a body with , 
over 20 members continue I 


with national vetos, as used for 
example by Greece to stall pol- 
icy towards Turkey or is it 
finally tirw> to move to w a rds 
majority voting? This issue so 
nearly sank the Amsterdam 
treaty negotiations that it was 
lacked into the future. 

But now the future is upon 
us. In the course of the next 
seven months, by the end ctf 
the period when the Germans I 




Brussels also has to work 
out how to adapt institutions 
designed for six nations to han- 
dle more than 20. Already 
there are 20 commissioners, 
onefbr each country and two 
for the bigger ones, which 
most insiders reckon is 
already too many On current 
rules, the next wave ctf mem- 






bold the EU presidency these 
three big issues are supposed 
to be resolved. That’s why four 
EU summits will convene in 
that period. Yet prospects for 
solution are grim. The CAP 
reform is already faltering. 
Franz Fischlez; agriculture 
commissioner; proposed that 
the EU no longer subsidise 
food prices, allowing food 
prices to adjust to world mar- 


“As always 
with her, 
sentiment 
blended with 
sharp self 
interest” 


PHOTOGRAPH: DON MCPHE 





ket levels. Instead, individual 
farmers in poor areas would be 
subsidised, as a way of main- 
taining the charms of the 
rural landscape. The British 
government loves this, even 
accepting the devil is in the 
details. The farming lobby 
hates it, along with all those 
countries and regions that cur- 
rently do well from the CAR 
such as France. Denmark. 
Spain, Greece and Bavaria(7). 

The battle over the budget 
will be dreadfUL Spain, Greece 
and Portugal simply refuse to 
accept the logic that they will 
no longer be “poor" countries 
once enlargement begins. And 
the Germans refuse to accept 
the lesson from the EU's his- 
tory that the organisation only 
functions because they have 
consistently been prepared to 
pay for it 

There is a bright side to 
enlargement. It’s worth look- 
ing at the grand transport 
plans EU experts have been 
drawing up together with the 
Geneva-based United Nations 
Economic Commission for 
Europe. Last October; at a con- 
ference in Helsinki, they pre- I 


Hard-wired 

heredity 


seated their scheme for two 
huge new arteries, combining 
autoroutes and fast rail sys- 
tems. One runs north to south, 
from Finland to Greece, con- 
necting the Baltic states, 
Poland, Hungary Romania 
and Bulgaria, before branch- 
ing off to Istanbul in Turkey 
and Salonika in Greece. The 
other ran west-toeast, from 
Berlin to MoscowfS). 

Behind this grandiose plan 
is the knowledge that the east- 
ern European applicants have 
something to offer the plump 
and satiated economies of the 
West and that's a promise of 
dynamism and growth. Much 
as the flood of American Mar- 
shall Plan aid inspired West- 
ern Europe's furious growth 
rates in the 1950s and 1960s. so 
enlargement could and should 
be the locomotive for future 
growth in both old and new 
Europe. 

It will take at least a genera- 
tion. but by 2020 most of the 
old Warsaw Pact lands should 
be fully Integrated into 
Europe not just by security 
pacts and EU membership, 
but by a shared and common 
prosperity An act ctf histori- 
cal justice is sweetened by 
everybody's economic self- 
interest, in one of the great 
geo-political challenges of our 
time. 

P OLAND'S prime 
minister; Jerzy 
Busek, had tears 
In his eyes, pro- 
claiming “the real 
end of the second 
world war" when the EU for- 
mally invited his country and 
the rest of the old Warsaw 
Pact nations to join their pros- 
perous haven. It was also, 
noted his Hungarian counter- 
part Gyula Horn, “the re-uni- 
fication of Europe”, the 
fulfilment of that promise 
made by President George 
Bush in the summer before 
the Berlin Wall came down, 
that America was dedicated to 
the coming of “a Germany 
whole and free in a Europe 
whole and free". 

It has been almost a decade 
in the coming, hut the real 
aftermath of the cold war is 
now plain, in the double 
enlargement of both Nato and 
the EU The division of Europe 
that followed the defeat of 
Nazi Germany is finally over 
And the countries that 
brought the music of Chopin 
and Liszt and the plays of 
Vaclav Havel and the science 
of Copernicus to adorn 
Europe's culture are coming 
back where they belong. But 
the European Union wifi have 
to twist and fight itself into a 
new shape to absorb them and 
it looks as if it will have to be 
the transformed structure 
that Mrs Thatcher had plotted 
all along. 

Sources: (1) Margaret Thatcher, 
Downing Street Years, London 
1 993, p744; (2) EBRD 1 998 
Transition Report. Stationery 
Office; (3) Agence Europe bulletin 
7339, November 9-1 0. 1 998; (4) 
Eurostat memo 1 3/97, December 
1 997; (Q) Eurostat, Basic Statistics 
of the EU, 33rd edition. 1 996, pp 
280-282; see also EU bulletin 7/97. 
commission opinion on Poland's 
application for membership, p52; 

(6) Financing the EU, EU 
Commission. COM (1 998) 560, 
October 1 998, p22-27; (7) 

Proposal for Council Regulations 
concerning Reform of the CAP, EU 
Commtskxi, COM {1 998) 158, 

March, 1 998; (8) European 
Businessman. London, spring 
1998. 

Graphics sources: World Facts 
Book, 1 997; Central Bank of 
Cyprus; Business Central Europe. 
Graphics: Flnbarr Sheehy, 

Stefan Bayley. 

Research: Matthew Keating. 

Martin Walker is the Guardian’s 
Europe editor. 
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Brussels puts BT on hold 


Notebook 


Inquiry looms for 
telecom alliance 


Julie Wolf in Brussels 


T HE European Com- 
mission is prepar- 
ing to launch a full- 
scale investigation 
Into BT’s S10 billion 
(£6 billion) alliance with 
AT&T. In a move that could 
force the companies to make 
changes to the deal. 

News of yet another hurdle 
to BT's plans for Interna- 
tional alliances helped de- 


press market sentiment in 
London where the FTSE 100 
lost 50 points, the first fall in 
four days, despite Wall 
Street’s record close on Mon- 
day. BT shares fell more than 
3 per cent to 862V'-p after a 
record high the previous day. 

A source close to Competi- 
tion Commissioner Karel Van 
Miert said it was "very 
likely" the EU’s anti-trust au- 
thority will open a four- 
month inquiry next week. 
The commission has until De- 


cember 4 to decide whether to 
clear the merger after an ini- 
tial one-month inquiry or go 
to an in-depth investigation. 

Given the size of the link- 
up. the commission had been 
expected to need more time to 
consider the alliance. 

The drop in BT’s share 
price may reflect market ex- 
pectations that the companies 
will have to make concessions 
to secure the approval of 
Brussels. Although the com- 
mission rarely blocks merg- 
ers or joint ventures, full- , 
scale investigations often lead 
the commission to seek | 
changes which boost competi- 
tion. j 

The deal, which would ! 
finally give BT a global part- 
ner. provides for the two com- 1 
panics to pool their interna- i 


tional operations and assets 
and attract lucrative business 
in voice, data and Internet 
services from corporate cli- 
ents. BT last year failed to ac- 
quire MCI Communications 
of the US when it was outbid 
by American phone company. 
WorldCom. 

BT and AT&T were not sur- 
prised that die commission 
wants more time to scrutinise 
their venture. While an 
AT&T spokesman would not 
comment until there is a for- 
mal commission announce- 
ment, company officials said 
a four-month review would 
not delay implementation of 
the venture. 

But the companies face 
strong opposition from other 
telecom operators, most no- 
tably Cable & Wireless, which 


AOL, Netscape and Sun step up challenge 
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Triple 
alliance 
takes on 


MERICA Online 
yesterday agreed 
to buy software 
producer Netscape 
# wor$4-2 billion 

(£2.5 billion), creating a for- 
midable online rival to Bill 
Gates’s Microsoft. 

The dominance of Micro- 
soft was fruther challenged 
by AOL's licensing deal 
with Son Microsystems, 
which involves selling Nets- 
cape software in exchange 
for AOL's purchase of Sun's 
computers. 

The three-way arrange- 
ment among Microsoft's 
rivals comes as the world's 
biggest software company is 
beefing up Its online 
businesses. Adding Nets- 
cape’s customers. Net 
browser and website will 
give AOL a bigger audience 
on the Internet, while Sun's 
technology will help ex- 
pand AOL's service for de- 
vices such as pagers. 

“We finally have a combi- 
nation that can challenge 
Microsoft." said Janies 
Preissler, an analyst at 
PaineWebber. 


Now Microsoft really has a rival, 
reports Mark Tran in New York 


AOL already has a cus- 
tomer base of 13 million 
subscribers while Nets- 
cape's website is one of the 
most popular on the Inter- 
net. drawing 20 million visi- 
tors each month. 

The other three most pop- 
ular sites are operated by 
AOL, Microsoft and Yahoo! 
By owning Netscape's 
browser, AOL could become 
an even more attractive 
partner for cable compa- 
nies and consumer electron- 
ics-makers wishing to in- 
corporate Web browsing 
into high-speed connections 
and new Web gadgets. 

Netscape still leads in the 
browser market, although 
it has steadily lost market 
share to Microsoft’s Inter- 
net Explorer. AOL now pro- 
vides access to the Internet 
through Explorer, although 
that exclusive contract ex- 
pires on January 1. 

AOL’s chairman Steve 
Case said AOL would con- 
tinue to use Microsoft’s In- 
ternet Explorer browser be- 
cause AOL wants its 
software to be included in 


has already fried a complaint 
to the commission and win 
make a further submission 
this week. 

"AT&T and BT combined 
will be in a position to domi- 
nate the global market and ef- 
fectively reduce the number 
of competitors to below the 
level necessary for vigorous 
competition," a C&W spokes- 
man said. 

The company is especially 
concerned about the alli- 
ance's effect on transatlantic 
traffic, where AT&T and BT 
already hold about 50 per cent 
of two-way traffic. The trans- 
atlantic route is significant 
for C&W which operates Its 
own cables and is anxious to 
build up its Internet traffic. 

BT, however, dismissed 
c&W’s concerns. "Trans- 


atlantic capacity is increasing 
all the time. There are a lot of 
competitors out there," the 
BT spokesman said. These in- 
clude the newly-linked World- 
Com and MCI and the Global 
One venture involving 
France Telecom, Deutsche Te- 
lekom and Sprint. WorldCom 
and MCI were forced to give 
up part of their Internet busi- 
ness to secure commission ap- 
proval for their merger. 

The commission now is ex- 
pected to focus on the impact 
of the BT-AT&T alliance on 
other European countries, 
where BT has a series of ven- 
tures, as well as on trans- 
atlantic traffic. Competition 
I lawyers said, however, that it 
was too early to tell what sort 
: of concessions the commis- 
sion might demand. 
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Netscape took the Internet 
browser market by storm 
from Kb headquarters at 
Mountain View, Cafifomfa, 
but wilt (He as a separate 
company, with chief 
executive officer Jan 
Barksdale (above) Joining 
the America Online board 
chaired by Steve Case (right) 
who also wants to rem-idt 
Netscape’s co-'founder Marc 
Andreessen 

MAIN PHOTOGRRAPH: PAULSAWJMA 


Microsoft’s Windows oper- 
ating system. 

Under the deal AOL, 
based in Virginia, is ex- 
pected to operate Netscape 
as a separate division in Cal- 
ifornia. But the 4-year-old 
company firm that took 
America by storm with its 
browser will cease as an in- 
dependent company. 

Netscape has blamed 
some of its business woes on 
Microsoft’s allegedly illegal 
tactics, and the alliance will 
provide ammunition for 
both the US government and 
Microsoft In the Microsoft 
anti-trust trial in 
Washington. 

Microsoft critics have ar- 
gued that Netscape needed 
to find a white knight after 
being squeezed unfairly by 
the software group, while 
Microsoft has seized on the 
combination a s proof that , 
competition is alive and 
well in the marketplace. , 

"The acquisition of Nets- I 
cape is a big step forward , 

for America Online that ! 

will greatly accelerate our I 
business momentum,’' said I 



Mr Case. For him, the deal 
marks a considerable tri- 
umph- AOL was once de- 
rided for its lack of techno- 
logical sophistication and 
its questionable accounting 
practices, but this deal has 
turned him into a major In- 
ternet player. 

Not everyone endorsed 
the AOL-Netscape alliance. 
The Consumer Project on 
Technology, run by con- 
sumer advocate Ralph 
Nader, promised to oppose . 
the deal on the grounds that 
the market for Internet soft- 
ware, dominated by Nets- 
cape and Microsoft, is al- 
ready too concentrated. 

Ironically, Mr Nader vo- 
ciferously criticised the Mi- 
crosoft monopoly by using 
Netscape as an example of a 
company cm the receiving 
end of Microsoft’s might 

Mr Nader’s group also ob- 
jects to the deal because 
many providers distribute 
Netscape’s browser for 
licence fees. Under the deal, 
those providers would be 
funding AOL by paying it 
for Netscape'6 software. 


When Newton’s 
laws don’t apply 



I Edited by 



C RISIS, what crisis? you 
might be tempted to 
ask. On Monday, Wall 
Street bounded ahead to a re- 
cord h(gh; yesterday, revised 
third-quarter GDP figures 
showed the US economy go- 
ing like a train. After a winter 
and then a summer of discon- 
tent not to say panic, in the 
markets, Federal Reserve 
chairman Alan Greenspan 
has provided a timely touch 
or two to the monetary policy 
tiller and global capitalism is 
magically off the hook. In- 
deed, inflationary pressures 
in the US are so weak that the 
Fed is seen to have yet more 
room to cut Interest rates. 

Before anyone gets too car- 
ried away, however, a couple 
of caveats. One of the key fac- 
tors behind the US economy's 
performance has been the 
willingness of the American 
consumer to keep on spend- 
ing. But there must be a limit 
to how long consumers are 
prepared to spend more than 
they save and how long credit 
institutions are prepared to fi- 
nance the spree. 

Second, though the econo- 
my is growing, competition is 
such that companies are find- 
ing it tough to push through 
price increases. As yester- 
day's figures showed, after- 
tax profits for the corporate 
sector fell 1.8 per cent on an 
annualised basis in the third 
quarter. Yet investors are pil- 
ing into the stock market at 
prices which are anticipating 
a level of earnings growth 
which would appear to defy 
gravity. 

That does not mean the US 
economy will not continue to i 
blossom, or that it will foil to I 
provide the motive power to 
allow Asia the breathing 
space to repair last year’s 
storm damage and restore 
confidence in battered emerg- 
ing markets. 

But the danger is not over 
yet, even if Wall Street thinks 
that it is. Perhaps Mr Green- 
span should dust off his stric- 
tures against "irrational exu- 
berance". 


Bottom Marks 

T HE first decision Marks 
& Spencer's board 
should take when it 
finally gets round to making 
decisions is to fire the non- 
executive directors who have 
overseen the fiasco over the 
succession to the chairman 
and chief executive. Sir Rich- 
ard Greenbury. 

Succession Is the one job 
non-executives must manage 
effectively. Yet Britain's pre- 
mier retailer is in the midst of 
a period of damaging uncer- 
tainty because the board has 
been unable to decide on a 
successor to Sir Richard — 
and because the non-execu- 
tives have not been suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent 
him from keeping hold of 


both the chairman aid chitf 
executive roles. ( ' 
The M&S board should de- 
cide either to recruit % strong 
non-executive deputy? chair 
man, ready to take over from 
Sir Richard after a yeac learn- 
ing the ropes, or alkto the 
current deputy, Keith <>ates, 

[ to take over. Mr Oatqs has 
probably burned his boats but 
I he would have been , bn emi- 
nently suitable successor as 
, chairman. . • 

The board should also de- 
cide and announce that Peter 
Salsbury will take the chief 
executive reins from Sir Rich- 
ard early in the new year. 
There is little to choose be- 
tween him and the other man- 
aging directors, which is why 
the board has been unable to 
choose. But a choice has to be 
made now, and he has a slight 
edge, despite his shortage of 
international experience. He 
would maintain the M&S tra- 
ditions while attacking the 
bureaucracy which has tradi- 
tionally supported the profes- 
sional management systems. 

But this is a case where the 
detail of the decision has be- 
come less important than the 
foct of arriving at a conclu- 
sion. M&S needs to concen- 
trate on its current woes. It 
can do so only once the lead- 
ership question ha9 been 
resolved. 


In the Net 


W ALL Street reckons 
the alliance between 
America Online and 
Netscape is good news for Mi- 
crosoft. Bill Gates' company 
has seen its share price power 
ahead on the back of the 
AOL/Netscape merger. A 
n ear-9 per cent rise since the 
end of last week is not bad 
going. Such cheer might look 
odd at first sight. After all. the 
new line-up is designed to 
give Microsoft a run for tts 
money in the world of. Inter- 
net browsers. 

The reasoning is that the 
competitive challenge posed 
by the AOL/Netscape link 
will undermine the Justice 
Department’s anti-trust battle 
with Microsoft, a legal action 
now in its sixth week. It 
should not be allowed to do 
so. The competition that will 
be provided by AOL/Netscape 
is still a way down the line, if 
Microsoft bad a case to 
answer when the battle 
began, then it still does. 


Less to lose 


W ORKERS in Singapore 
are expecting to see 
their pay slashed as 
part of a government-backed 
package aimed at revitalising 
the economy. So they will 
have been interested to read 
that their bosses are better 
paid than their US counter- 
parts. 

The Business Times 
reckons Singaporean chief ex- 
ecutives got *178,451 
(£108,000) on average last year 
— *5,000 more than their 
American equivalents. Curi- 
ously. blue-collar Singapor- 
eans fare rather less well than 
US workers — getting *6.70 an 
hour against *18 in the US, 
according to The Business 
Times. Doubtless they are 
suitably grateful that they 
have less to lose than their 
managers. 
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Regulators order closure of Boesky’s UK broker 


Dan Atkinson 

T HE former London 
stockbroker of Ameri- 
can fraudster Ivan 
Boesky is being wound up by 
City regulators, it emerged 
yesterday. Up to £2 million of 
clients' funds may be at risk 
after supervisors decided Se- 
ligmann Harris & Co was not 
fit and proper to conduct in- 
vestment business. 

Action by financial enforc- 


ers followed a decision by the 
Securities and Futures Au- 
thority. the agency which 
polLces exchange-based busi- 
ness. that the private-client 
stockbroker had committed , 
misconduct because it had 
failed to protect the funds of 
Us clients and maintain the 
mandated level of capital 
within the business. 

Seligmann Harris refused 
to discuss the safety of client 
funds. An employee said: 
"There's nothing to say." 


The SFA and its successor, 
the Financial Services Au- 
thority. will supervise the 
winding-down of Selig mann 
Harris, with officials trying to 
shield the funds of its 50 or so 
clients from the effects of the 
collapse. 

But, with doubts raised 
about Seligmann’s failure to 
observe “segregation" rules 
on separation of clients' funds 
from those of the business, up 1 
to £2 million could be at risk. 

Ivan Boesky was the mid- 1 


1980s Wall Street guru whose 
genius at picking the right 
shares was found to be based 
less on the complicated arith- 
metic be boasted about than 
oo Insider-dealing. 

Arrested by the US authori- 
ties in 1986 he proceeded to 
"sing" about his Involvement 
In a share-support operation 
during the £2^5 billion battle 
that ended in victory for Er- 
nest Saunders' Guinness 
group in its bid for drinks 
group Distillers. 


Seligmann was Boesky’s 
main London broker and 
acted for Cambrian & Gen- 
eral, his investment com- 
pany. Boesky was jailed by a 
US court for his activities. 

Action against Seli gmann 
followed the firm's notifica- 
tion to the authorities of a cli- 
ent defaulting on obligations. 
Inquiries disclosed that the 
firm was not maintaining the 
required capital levels and 
that it had not properly segre- 
gated clients' funds. 


• Clients of eight bankrupt 
investment firms are now en- 
titled to rlaim against the 
City's Investors Compensa- 
tion Scheme, it was ann- 
nounced yesterday. The firms 
are: Sandbern Insurance. 
Colin Jackson Financial Ser- 
vices, Dee Financial Services. 
She r bourne Financial Ser- 
vices. Insurvend Financial 
Advisers. Enterprise Finan- 
cial Services, Bliss Weinel In- 
vestment Management and 
Spa Insurance Services. 


Rain storms put sewerage system at risk 


Water firm says price cuts hamper 
repairs. Nicholas Bannister reports 


S EVERN Trent. Brit- 
ain's largest water 
company, yesterday 
warned that its sewerage 
system might not be able to 
cope with Increasingly 
heavy rain storms caused 
by climate change. 

The company said there 
was evidence that its sewer- 


age system had already 
been unable to handle the 
surface drainage caused by 
the recent heavy storms. 

"Climate change means it 
is going to get warmer and 
wetter,’’ a spokesman said. 
“We are worried about the 
impact on our sewage treat- 
men (sites." 


The company’s sewerage 
system, much ofit built In 
the last century, had been 
in undated by the intense 
storms which resulted in 
extensive flooding, 

Severn Trent spends 
abont £200 million a year to 
maintain its water and sew- 
erage systems, and, like the 
other water companies, 
fears that severe price cuts 
proposed by the industry 
regulator might force it to 
slow down investment 


needed to improve its 
operations. 

The group yesterday 
reported that first-half, pre- 
tax profits had fallen by 
7.7 per cent to £1764> mil- 
lion as a result of higher 
Interest charges. Operating 
profit was unchanged de- 
spite a 6.7 percent rise in 
turnover. Tbe interim divi- 
dend has been raised by 
8 percent. 

Chief executive Vic 
Cocker said be expected 


turnover of the group's non- 
regnlated activities to equal 
those of the regulated water 
business within the next 
five to 10 years. 

Mr Cocker is expecting 
tough talks with the indus- 
try regulator, OfWat. which 
has indicated that the com- 
pany should cut its prices 
by between 15 and 20 per 
cent. He insisted that the in- 
terests of all stakeholders 
had to be taken into 
i account 
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Deutsche may have 
to offload car stake 


JUI Treanar 

D EUTSCHE Bank may be 
forced to sell its 
$11 billion (£6.7 billion) 
stake in the newly merged 
| DaimlerChrysler car company 
to pay for Bankers Trust the 
American group which it is in 
the final stages of buying for 
more than $9 billion. City 
sources said last night 
Tbe German banking group 
admitted yesterday that It is 
still finalising the terms of fi- 
nancing the deal, which will 
be largest foreign acquisition 
of a US bank and create one of 
the world’s largest financial 
services companies. 

Juergen Krumnow, a mem- 
ber of Deutsehe’8 board, told 
journalists in Germany that 
the bank was “considering all 
possibilities”. These include 
raising cash through bank 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.516 
Austria 19.20 
Belgium 56.52 
Canada 2.49 
Cyprus 0.8075 
Denmark 10.47 
Finland 8.00 
France 9.1657 


Germany 2.7367 
Greece 458.41 
Hong Kong 12.44 
India 70.109 
Ireland 1.0939 
Israel 6.90 
Italy 2.723 


loans, a capital increase or 
the sale of assets, he said. 

According to analysis by 
Salomon Smith Barney, the 
US investment bank, Deut- 
sche is sitting on *18 billion of 
gains made from equity 
stakes In companies such as 
DaimlerChrylser and insur- 
ance companies Allianz and 
Munich Re. But the bank is 
reluctant to sell these stakes 
outright because of capital- 
gains tax rules in Germany. 

"The biggest uncertainty Is 

the way in which Deutsche 
Bank will finance tbe acquisi- 
tion — in particular whether 
they have found a tax-effi- 
cient way to realise latent 
gains in their industrial port- 
folio," said Matthew Cze- 
pliewicz, banking analyst at 
Salomon Smith Barney. 

Deutsche’s shares fell more 
than 6 per cent in Germany to 
103.50 marks. 


Malaysia 6.29 
Malta 0.61 
Netherlands 3.0782 
New Zealand 3-02 
Norway 12.08 
Portugal 278.40 
Saudi Arabia 6.09 
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Sainz’s world goes up in smoke 
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Racing 

Berry to move 
aside and let 
son take over 



So near yet so for — Carlos Salnz throws up his hands in despair as the engine of his Toyota expires 500 yards from the finish to deprive him of his third world drivers’ cham pionship 

Field singed by first-degree Bums 


Chris Hawkins 

J ACK BERRY has decided 
that next Flat season 
will be his last in charge 
at the Moss Side stables at 
Cockerham in Lancashire. He 
will step down to allow bis 
son Alan to take over the 
licence. 

‘Tve been at It for nearly 30 
years and it's only fair the 
boy should have a crack.” 
said Berry, who was 61 last 
month. “He's 35 and it's time 
for him to be his own man — 
he doesn't want to be in my 
shadow all the time. 

“In any case, you can be- 
come a slave to this job. If I 
stop for five minutes to have a 
cup of tea 1 start feeling guilty 
that 1 should be doing some- 
thing else. 

"It doesn’t mean that I'm 
packing up altogether. I’m a 
hands-on person who loves to 
be with the horses and I'll be 
able to stay at home with 
them a bit more. Alan can 
cope with the red tape and the 
traffic jams. 

“That should give me a bit 
more time to myself — there’s 
more to life than racing. 1 love 
fishing — I caught a 1861 b 


David Williams in Cheltenham sees a rare 
home triumph in the Rally of Great Britain 


M A WEARING a boyish 
■ flvg rin that stretched 

■■■V from ear to ear. 

W W Richard Burns 
juggled a succession of inter- 
views. congratulations and 
mobile-phone calls with the 
sam e aplomb that had con- 
quered the Welsh forests and 
made him only the third Brit- 
ish driver to win the Rally of 
Great Britain since 1960. 

Burns's personal triumph 
was the most predictable of an 
embarrassment of riches for 
the Mitsubishi team. His vic- 
tory had already guaranteed 


Hexham 
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the world ti'hamp in wq'hip for 
manufacturers, but Carlos 
Sainz's retirement with a 
blown Toyota engine only 300 
yards from the finish of the 
last special stage meant that a 
disbelieving To mmi Matin en. 
bags packed and ready to set 
off for the airport, has after all 
become world rally champion 
for the third year running; an 
unprecedented feat, certainly 
for someone who had spent 
most of the decisive rally in 
his hotel after cr ashing his 
Mitsubishi on ofl. 

If Burns had not eased up 


top from 
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on the final stage at Margam 
in south Wales he would have 
been quickest on the last 
eight of the 28 stages. It was a 
fair summary of his absolute 
mastery of unremittingly foul 

conditions. 

Heavy rain and dense fog 
made the opening stages yes- 
terday particularly treacher- , 
ous, although the pressure on 
the leader was reduced some- 
what when Alister McRae, 
lying second, crashed heavily, 
ending a disastrous rally for 
Subaru. By then Bums had 
his emotions under control 
and dealt coolly with an elec- 
tronic problem that upset the 
four-wheel-drive system and 
might just as easily have 
jolted his own equilibrium. 


The gangling Oxford man 
continued to shatter stage re- 
cords and sometimes in- 
creased his lead by half a min- 
ute a stage. After winning the 
Safari, Bums has learnt how 
to handle pressure, but his 
initial reaction was relief. 

“This wasn't just for me: 
Tm leaving the team and it’s 
the best way to go,” he said. “I 
don't think rve driven any- 
where near as well as in Aus- 
tralia. When we were fi ghtin g 
with Colin [McRae] I was 
driving pretty well then, but 
since then I've tried to build 
up a bit of cushion. 

“It would have been better 
if Cohn was still in the event, 
but when he was in we were 
in there fighting.” 


Winning his second world 
championship rally — his 
first “sprint” event — con- 
firmed Burns’s rising status 
but Mitsubishi were more ex- 
cited about Makinen’s last- 
gasp reprieve. “Can you be- 1 
lieve it?" exclaimed Andrew, 
Cowan, a Mitsubishi director. 
“If it had happened to me 1 
would probably have dropped 
dead. It must have been the 
shock of all shocks. I feel for 
Carlos and Toyota but we 
were here to win the champi- 
onship and we got points on 
the board before this rally. 

“Richard's win is the icing 
on the cake. He did exactly 
what we wanted and covered 
every eventuality." 

Makinen, of Finland, said of 


his title win: "It is important 
it is history, but it would be 
better to drive in the rally and 
win that way. Ifs been very 
difficult for me the last few 
days and for the next few days 
it is going to be very difficult 
for Carlos. I am sorry for him 
as well." 

Juha Kankkunen and 
Bruno Thiry gave the Escort 
a splendid swansong by fin- 
ishing second and third. 
Remarkably, Ford were the 
only works team to survive i 
three days of carnage Intact I 

As the Monte Carlo Rally is 
under two months away there 
is scant time to dwell on suc- 
cess or failure. Sains Is al- 
ready discussing next year’s 1 
testing schedule. 



Berry . , . more leisure time 


Blue Marlin on holiday last 
year — cricket and Leeds 
United.” 

Berry may be kidding him- 
self that he will have more lei- 
sure time. Up when the cock 
crows and still doing his en- 
tries late at night, he has the 
reputation of being a 
workaholic. 

Before turning to training 
Berry was a jump Jockey with 
arguably more enthusiasm 
than ability. He rode only 47 
winners and almost matched 
this total with broken bones. 

Finally, when he fractured 
five vertebrae, he decided to 
heed the advice of the sur- 
geon that it was time to call it 
a day. 

He began training with no 
advantages, and aptly called 
his autobiography, published 
two years ago “It's Tougher at 
the Bottom." 

But his unstinting efforts 
saw him build a small yard at 
unfashionable Cockerham 
into the present palatial es- 
tablishment from which he 
has regularly sent out over 
100 winners a season and 
passed the 1,500 mark last 
May. 

“I’m pleased we've put a 
non-racing area on the map," 
he said. “If I had one wish for 
my final year it would be to 
have a Group One winner. 
I’ve had plenty of seconds. 1 
reckon my best chance Is 
with Bolshoi” 

Two-year-olds have been 
Berry's trademark and so 
many of them have exhibited 
characteristics which can be 
likened to his own — sharp, 
early sorts, but tough enough 
to run frequently and go on 
improving. 

In the early 90's he saddled 
a record number of juvenile 
winners for three successive 
seasons and his rivals will 
surely heave a sigh of relief 
when he takes a back seat. 
However, he warns: “I reckon 
our lad can go on and do even 
better.” 
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Doberman 


»W2m £2,364 (10 dscJared) 

00 CWtehirthBoW (20) T EeateOi 4-11-0 B UcSote — 

eS- ArtsseWTrae^lt-O — ■ Mmt* - 

1655 Btiutayflw Mf) TEadrtf 4-11-0 LWw si 

PO Hiwitoai) mb eSnwb 5-11-0 — A S terib — 

600-33 HhliOma (271 C Gras 5-114) — C NtOmck ®*90 


RyaKsWknunntS-ll-O : — I 

ToDsyTe-Onr fill NBLliope 5-1 1-0 

BMwmiDi Bh til’ ;B) 0 UcCan 4-10-6 


207 3J32-P TWtef TMtay OH Of)LLiOp 5-1 1-0 B Sn*0t 88 

2fls o-iiiaMn)URHntemi>McCM4-io-a . — t mu* — 

209 ' ftW-0 SMrtASBe«t{iMLU*lto5-10-e * I Ona m - 

lie ^ SportiH Js(1fiPwuK)al5-T0-5 8 SatSm - 

B*ahg 2-1 fateUPasw. 7-2 TtvQy Tir-Oay, B-2 Kwanardlfey. 5-1 Ffaato. 7-1 Hrtnutey Fir, 

9 PRINCE'S TRUST WOUDflTOlS HANWCAP CHASE 

fc«WV2in4f 110yds £3,064 (13 declared) 

381 IHP3-6 IMalCWce pi) JCtortm 0-13-0 L B *” 1? . ji 

SB P53-J1 Sol*gk*(l^(0)..ft*dw7-ll-9 — — C hWenwrk B«M 

30 12 ?13 Vrtna Bampfci UTalwM 7-11-9 ■ tto wwdy SB 

.38* U4T1 Tewtaae pqj^LUnpe 0-11-3 ■ gWP* — 

306 5HM-T Mmm (18)113) U OUS 8-11-3 — — >«* 87 

3M 413FP MtatfG^mWCrMntbiai 9-11-3 — » 

387 FHJ-5 6-11-1 j-ftW «7 

308 PM1-01M THtam mil MKOi 8-10-12 . 5 

» 4352FUw0mn2)bmJ>Ubtod(U-1O-P - * S55 E 

318 aMWtatadSJwMnW-tM IfJtoMW K 

811 WGQ5 arid* 7-10-0 . 0 tedH ig ffi St 

so Mass ExSn Hmnnnmr warn io-io-o n radwr as 

813 461443 Iftik 11-104) IfHtoa 80 

Buttng 4-1 SOurtl 5-1 RkBbI Pimm. 1 1-2 Uartca. 7-1 Pme Eanpb. B-1 ftnha Aim. Bsdy ttow. 

9 9 ARDERATIOH BREWBIY HANDICAP HUKDIE 

-fcNfi#W2m £1,975 (8 declared) 

481 413- IHt awn P38ILUMB 4-12-0. JLSHfJE 

482 0062-1 WddPwNwpiN^t^SOS-ll-r 

400 23-306 HwBr Pnhi (fa llSfiy 4-10-11 : 5 M g “ 

404 6-1561 Jwtltidefl*) 6®) RAW 5-10-6 C Mdi aamtk R “ 

486 TOM T««m mm UMegM 7-10-4 — B ftiwk SB 

406 mai r<* v n« (Cjnjja«i& ’0-3 ; i vm f «7 

488 Bl4ffT Map (CO) RWnsto 10-10-0 K Mmn — 

Bdftf: K Wd4j«Wn. 3-1 JnS Llcne, 4-1 TaSW. &-? Kno Gram. 7-1 Qftic PfftJ*. Eflny. 



4 9/\KaLAJBEY NOVICE HURDLE 

I i4V2m 41 110yds £4,501 (16 declared) 

1 F0041 te w)wto0q W»toJ perm 5-1 1-5 - » Ttorokn* 

2 rrei-I MrtHBBta)JTa*t-11-5 RBvflwv 

3 IP1-3 EM Bom toy (22) H IWj5-11-0 B Joiwm 

4 fr2S 0*roB»riap8)NTw(am^I»K5-11-C C UMe*p> 

s 23V4- aeo»iP7«ic~rMi-a _ a nopms 

■ 4HJ17 For Cbrtrib (986) NHarfn 9-11-0 B Fnwfl 

7 03- Bantrvl Bmaoto (Ml) DMOntro 5-11-0 A NHpoke 

8 113- IrUi Bstor (S3) MPypt- 7-1)4) C Malt 

• 104-22 LonHHThtHM PR Ua HKrapM 5-1 1-0 . J GUM) 

18 2245 Master Bs*t0Q Ha SHNms 5-1 1-0. — B Rntee 

ill 06T3- KlMt {SHOP Wtts 8-11-0 » WldgK (7) 

tZ ft- QmM mi C*S£7 5-11-0 T J IkA 

113 . 7124-2 StsnWBBW (1S83 P8mm 6-11-0 --WIMMM 

M 3iM HlnMM(24pqtiMMs6-il-0.^.e rainy 

IS 45 VMoDeivnwKlZWOP HOrife 5-1 1-0 _ J mart 

11 61- MUdimPfl Wattnr 5-10-9 J Oriwna 

M&v 5-2 HA Bata. 3-1 EnaWK. 5-1 Ao'i ring, 8-1 Mn RBIB, 1 
Wham A» 12-1 tt»m Coro, urf « n» Fta 


9 /^jUMIBSTACE SMITH TROPHY NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 
WteVVf(TRIFECTARACq 

, '3mlt £3,425 (12 declared) 

501 '• MW- toBattj271)JJ(mi Mt-13 1 “ 

SR CBKw MfcW jB 

503 . 6 1 ! -C WAdta (12)tn 7-11-7.-- AwH . 87 

M ' 2KD11to 3»C« Bits m (CO) TT® 5-10-13 £££? S 

6K 232-12 rMEMm«LL5iae7-10-ir • a £ 

on 25-JfT «Stor*tWpiiJHPi«OJtaon 9-10-3 tigtiw « 

HU *5M»lfi5tttaffl)»teLSftN6-ltW .-fi Many — 

■8 A3^lteM«SMWbaBa«D 9-lM J.**# * 

M 634302 BM Mb m If MUM 7-10-0 f*””" “ 

50 PSF-24 Mr Stan flfl JCosSa 6-tO-O 0 tTHLS £ 

612 CfW- SMbn m N ttacn 8-10-0 » ■ “ 

nta® 11-4 Sftplr.4-1 Tl* SM flu*, 9-2 Pw 13-7 Bcte Acta 8-1 Atai Pita*. 10-1 6M 9*1, 
14-1 mu Bn*. I* ftiM. m Son ■ ; 

3 9 AFEDBUT1QN BREWERY REMUJON LAGER RAT" 

■OV2ift£1 ,333 (18 declared) 

- TtIMMMSkym(ttLLiago5-11-?I , 

' 144 nn«aa*7«4p7;[tiF3M!SASWfflrt 6-11-11 

• 0 BWkHdCMte cn BMW 4-11-4 — — 1 «SS5 

CapteMi ntatiteBKB5-ll-4 r —\ ™2 

0- 6eamr(M1)PBaunanl5-11-4 sJLtSS 

® MI)TO(WMU*na04-t1-4 ... “14“ 

1 BflfMmwoMlffatMter4-1l-4 r — =-*“™S 

'4 MptrMtmFBMMM 4-lH . .-.-'M 

l r:: - : 

. . MOeSUJ j™«4-Il-4 — E "™! 

MMiyMRJMU04-t1-4 — 

O 5BB 01 fltM(27)fHMm 

. Wl— iMjfwiaqft-iM - -- — — — — • _ 5 jwa ut 

R ImdGact (R) P ktoiofi) 5-KK13 ^ 







4 JCA DONEfiAL HURDUE 

■ ■ww2ml10*k £6,775 (4 declared) 

1 . 1*MNmhVW*(f77)UPW 441-7 C Made B4 

t IWW T«Te*cHB(8)0 UcMnn 4-H-7 „ — A RagUra 88 

3 - iTMR^aMwcmmmPMcfiob 

4-11-1 JTbariMO 

4 t-21 GHMM ff21) UOWWil 5-10-12 Dips B 

Mflhf 4-9 Hagta Unsdto, 7-2 Toil Tuqbd, 6-1 7-i Monn Wntsfe : 

nut BODti - Hue tlakit IhnJ Cl tt. a b*W &Cnt Ms a Aual M Ua, 
661MTBBcMVMui.ttai]Men.vw7ti»a2ttLwteredB|0iHteBg 1 
an. -411 tf & w wind on uon w lock n Letasw 2s wap tat. stL Rraatip 
DfenfiK: IMh HUM’ uM «hik1#W 5Il U a wfl WR*l*p ML WOOh to 
utn M of 5. a twMZiMad • Heehuv Sn Mfe M-Sl M|te Gbod 
beakw 3 wL hd 2 at rttfcn. tan on ML bufip HNNy by 14 if feusel 2n3 
nMltfc.il 


■stew LM 3nl neadad ard saaria T2H M htL iMden auL mb by a las (total 
Lodge M itishnddn 2m4l hap r& GoTts. Pw upm tr Msec HsM ip. hfflOw 
nsntoni 4 ta 5*i snd buhn Wm iwtov 3 WL 4ti ol 1 1 . 141 ImM RiaMi 
a Ejcta 2n7l Heap di fid 

2 PA49* s HANDICAP HURDLE 
■ wV (SHOWCASE RACQ 

3m £5,199 (8 declared) 

1 1121-5 Mbnto(M) (C)G UcQtUi 7-11-13 ... W HwsIh»90 

2 30414 Banm fil] (BF) N TnUDQ-tiaries 

4-11-13 CU f t ten a 

3 11424/ BtottMupaq <C0> (BRJ5noang 

9-11-6 Mn C ftnrtag - 

14 in3> nojrtos Aagati (ZSQ J Nrvtt 5-11-5 6 Bwtoy 88 

5 66TO Jet Betas (2S3) (QUs JPteBi 8-11-4 _ B PSMtil* — 

B 3iov Ced Spring (242) RDtifO-l 1-3 A Tkonta 88 

7 02326 H»««reW(sg(D) 5UIM1 tab 9-t 1-1 ... C Hauft II 

8 4035-1 R|nra8watf(15)ffD)DMdK&» 

7-70-12 ■ Joenan 86 

BUfesp 100-30 R«1 CmlB [Tk 7-2 fVng Sonnar KXH-TL 4-1 Rapfc AngA LI). 
5-1 Bnsan fi 13-2 Cttf Spnig (TL 12-1 Naitan ftrrt fUJ. 14-1 JH FUes juf. 
25-1 BanHad [R 

C (Cor^, H (HIT* L (LaAmka), T (Tote). 

ran OKIE - Red Cdk Onsed IBM. M npnsta BP uM 3 dul sue 
Vduma. blitiIZi Oehnt Bi toto Un m Aitair hde Gd-Sft 

Imbb PntaMf. tad pfecr 7ti rtad 9h. eeehened 3 a*, 4tt of 8. 43 Maid 
Jet Tate a CneBune 3n2f heap hfe &J SK Ba*hMb Heatteav 7h mpaced 
BOc stapd on Wiqh flat 4tirt 11. 3H toted Roqofl Ups to Vtocesto 3m Heap 
Mb. Sdfa Kajtoe Anata tosato 4ft beadns Oi hart! nrttn and duijbck) 
after nod. IMi d 21 24) toted TopCaecto OnbwtoD an5f heap hde. Go Jot : 
Adas Oared team nttn 7ft utol tof Mm ohL i«S to 24. m* toted 
Ibsatate BMr at CMtenhon art!f ban Mb. fit Cool Spring: Heedmr 7h ratto 
8ft U apontona 2 M mbsake ta Rad rttta im on aoi aan to 5i tom 
Gtepa to NHtuT aid hop me. Gd-Sl late mint Haadwn iat. oesteed 
18ft bhd ot. Bfi of K. ta toted Underfs idbb to Oeteanen Sun di. 61 
Ffrtos 8— Hto) m dossed hemr apmaaan m ndaai aynutec fag, w 
b. on on Mf mx) to 2X1 ton Ota Room « Nstonr a* leap ndb. afsn 

9 9 EWEATHBSY8 STARS OF TOMORROW 

VbAW OPBi NATHMAL HUNT FLAT (IHv 1) 

2m 1 1 0yds £1 ,660 ( 1 4 declared) 

1 0 Ante* nhtr(te)DHdi>taai 5-1 1-3 Mr « Mksr (7) 

2 M*2U- BUtei te ft (213) JTBCfc 6-11-3 SIMM 

3 6-3 0>eaw»(n)WSAJBwta4-ll-3_ DbSjfW 

4 00 rntarj tin i mj pi) c Jones 4-n-3 B ftrton 

8 CDatoyFtierJ Sate 5-11-3 — ; T J Maptry 

8 Frew QitettiPRWette 5-n-3 IBfi—m 

7 IftaBwhitendetM 4-11-3 N A HtejswaM 

S f2 Pmy ?Mi P>; 1) P acnood *-11-3 J OWonw 


CarBrte BT 

WRyM 82 


6 Dofftald * 77 


* 0- IMtenBThjwriBs 4-11-3 — BfHnat 

10 5 •tart teifegflic Mere 5-11-3 Nks C J Htei 

11 0- Ftmdtt C238) Mrs k BatoW 5-1 V-3 J BoUeMb (ft 

U 2 »«Bwgteni{2fl7)lir)peMT-3 B ioteua 

u gwy tte ta aia P Cteteg 6-1 1-3 ..... Mr C Bom* (3) 

14 ntta1taSBratati»6-10-12 I Afapm ff 

Uag&Bw 9-4 Sto 01 tapawii, 3-1 cototey. 6-1 teiyPan 14-1 
AdDt Ota. Caftr hh. rrajr C 3904 


WEATHERBYS STARS OF TOMORROW 
0PB1 NATIONAL HUNT HAT (DtvZ) 

2m 11 0yds £1 ,660 fl3 declared) 


ramBBWM j i 

L5-1V-3 _._J 

I TJB 

5-11-3 S 1 


mg^lMarnsMvs . Tenney 

JtaDwtfHPtotw 5-11-3 L Cwtorao (7) 




J 

5 C Tanwy 

* ^,°a«. Mfanai5-lv3 — L Cortona (7) 

7 uofiMM E L Jn 6-11-3 J B Imate 

2 "SW 1 Ba** 5-11-3 JUnSe 

s "i, aasiKS:] “ ; ? ss s 

13 2 *%to™e»f«BDI«ctotai6-ii-3 ft jgean 

Bctfleg: 7-2 Jin WKL Sparte tek 5-1 6-1 Emkc Lester, iter 

Ihflgai. id-1 B So &*t Kaoy (Han. Langteerd, No Qrartw. 


L Ti ^M te d E t J ava 6-11-3~T J... J B Knsate 

• — PW»*IP M8 Saan 5-11-3 J Oatnrae 


AB-waather. Equwck. left-tended corse bid out inside kirt track 

and only Uftn round. No stremm sprint track. 

fining: Stendart. * Denotes bfinkaa. • Top term rating. 

Draw: Low numbers tenured. 

Sawn-day wtanare; None. 

Bfiakersd Aral fhne 12.40 CM Bouctter; 1.10 Pietra. Swing Job. 
room* Mane. 

Figures in brackets after horse's name denote days since test outing, 
j. Jumps. 

4 0 4 ftPLAGffOT HANDICAP (Dfv I) 

I « I Vim 2f £2,356 (14 dedarecQ 

1(14 034202 BapiM (7Q (CD) II Wring 4-10-0 A UcSMM 88 

2R 34S05 ffw aaf Sg n p na / n (267) rgj}C ttoyg 7-9-1 1 Lftetteri* » 

3fi 22.143 Haalabli Harry (IB4) (CO) (Bf) tor A Perea 

4- 9-9 A CbtiE *99 

4(5) 100054 Junta Edita (78) (CO) (Bf) GL Moac 

5- 9-6 F Baton* 86 

6(1) 004000 SsbStapJBFqU'tenfc 3-9-6 -JIM 83 

8(139 305140 MsHe (89 R tenon 3-9-5 Dam BAM 85 

7(4 B50 UaUtohy Oncer (lfllJJata 5-9-4 — CMhr 84 

B|l3 502000 CnaeAatarJack «(C) Pltatokig 4-9-3 S WWante 82 

BO 040000 BHfita«(qP tejud 6-9-1 . ... Candy Horn* 7B 

18(11) 122030 Baton™ (MlHCrttoffOge 4-8-13 - H Ctoflfto BT 

11 (8} 002006 IBgh Boon (AN usnxkfl 3-5-11 W Ryes 82 

12(31 126602 T«ntalt(ajCBooft 4-fl-ll A Cuban B5 

13 17) 4U0CC0 BwamtaopflCtt»S»8-fl-10 .. . G DnflM * 77 

14(101 0926& Fnardf Spain (C37) ff) R Hotas 

7- B-t Amanda Staton — 

Batttag: 3-1 HatAste Heray. 5-1 EteEtaiL 17-2 5w« Sunnsn. 7-1 Jutow 
Stwto. B-i Stoa 9op jo. Mtaa. Taratate 

4 0 AAclmmwg stakes 

I 4^VVlm 41 £2.085 (18 declared) 

1(E) 430410 FtiWTefiBpO) (CO) (BflNUWafcn 

5- 9-9 - D Sanaf* B5 

207) 3/ TD|te(WU*U Reiter 0-9-9. - A CteteWt — 

ana acre* n cu say m » p aiBt-yno fr- 9-5 . .h steam m 

4(9 5531K? teonutaiy«mjfcnBt-4-5 SIMM 88 

5(31 103416 wet Ante (51) (OTUttdr 5-9-5 .. J P SptoKW d) 87 

8(14) -00316 ZhttefiqPUttn 9-94 A Clark 87 

TritD 551050 Bm finest {J89 (CD) ROTufcan 4-9-1 P Dee (5) 84 
Bra Spring BMa (JHinl LA Dm t-9-1 .. C Cana (7) — 

9(4) 004B4 CUB BooctrliirmPMtfto 4-9-0. ... II iRUMt* 83 

100) 0453* Emrio BJrfo (2) (C) P) N UamaUi 

6- B-U. — P Banana n* 85 

11(15) 353D63 HystaraiB (40) miUtarai 3-6-13 t, — nw (7) 88 
act 011000 JtataLantat47)WKlimtoriainfinmo 

8- B-13 B Carte 81 

1309 460710 StelljsekOteW IP) CSswitl 10-9-13. P Gooda p) 

*•90 

14(1) 523005 BnetePra|ta(17)Hctuto A>to)tffCi 

3-6-12 P ftetorieta (7) 83 

15(71 3E» BflTH«U768»PH0B6-«-11 Dean todKaowa — 

UI16I 065605 Anri Bke (30) (CQKMcAuae 4-6-9 .. ..JW 84 

17(11) 020000 Gtowr Dwm OI) L A Ota 3-8-9 B SoWh (7) TO 

1BI1R 060660 Kta (B) CT J Bndgr 5-6-1 ..SElM 83 

Batons: 7-? sate*. 9-2 Mmaem. 11-2 E*m FWo. 13-2 Quel /nfl. 1-1 
I Fded Ip HL 8-1 WctTOJ*. 12-1 H On Ea» Zdas 

1 4 SPONSOR A RACE FOR A BIRTHDAY 

■IUmAJDH STAKES 2Y0 

lm£2,853(i2dectared) 

7 (708 64 8a8rMteBw<11)J p **C*»-0-- H Pike >7 

2(3 DO hkefBnCBUJteS-O If Tabued 84 

SO 00 Hm B iierltomlflr (36) B Hfis 9-0 W Byan 85 

4f7) Prate CaariwtiflBDtomr 9-0 D SmaMf — 

5f1) WtiflteM&taStM Presiw M SDuffleU - 

6C) 00 Atebran (88) N Gotom 8-9 - A Out 83 

7(171 6ttBteBMtfONW<mrt»WM J P Spencer (S •» 

■ K) OO PlftaleBe Lady DteMteB 4-9 t ferW M 

8(9 000000 PMra riPHoBfaBB-fl A Ci i toa a r * 78 

isrih skratrPftMinflP-9 Jfhtai — 

1119) 566 Swtooiftgl) nk®&-9 L Carter* » 

12 K 03 Tricks p Lord ttntnodon 6-9 Dam UdboM * 

BUtttf 11-4 IMln Uunttn, 3-1 (W* Laly, 4-1 Cnnags uao. 5-1 (fcen Rfw 
Vllmter. 6-1 Tncfe 13-1 Baftmms Boy. 16-1 Samg Joa 

4 DISCOUNTS FUR RACING NIAtSERY 

I ■ c tV HANDICAP 2Y0 

6t £2,978(14 declared) 

1(4) 000461 MylOtafl ^PBmJ PBrmM _ .C Owe (!)*•« 

2|14t «£36 Pllta Led (1^5 0t*r 9-7 .. POM W £ 

3 PH K650I S*tflTMBPtea*)(D)BMk>g9-4 C Ftedknar p) M 

4(10) 3050) ftjmpflSCWftwaa-n — IB Ryan « 


SOI 5252 Barttamomr (2m T Heugtan 0-1 1 L Dettori 17 

B|12) 460001 Urtek»i lantfi6)GLlkw«8-5 ...Candy ktorrto* M 

7(0 531400 IMdpqiqifei EKdnnr 6-4 -.A Oak 81 

6(8 104553 ssj P Horiig 8-3 J Hum M 

8(11 50005 JatMx{19)uid HuntogtonS-) GDulUd* 84 

«« 0000 State Wind mNUanoden 8-2 F Nortni M 

11(71 QB3023 1WsnGM(t2)Nlimakn8-2 J TMe 85 

QE) D10-8toteSbniHl{M)(q<n)WMur 

54) . SapUa IttcMI 84 

13(131 44(002 ZataFBMrraSLUmS-Q J tinting 88 

14R1I 0001tepBwinl(i2)P9etaiie»7-i0 l Unman (7) 80 

Saflfcw tl-2 BartMtome*. 13-2 Lamtcan Lara 7-1 nay Hfc 3uto*ft. 5-1 
Saran lep. Aa Wt 10-1 Dowd. HeHi 5. Santa 

2 4 HAPPY 21ST BIRTHDAY TOTE PLACffOT 
• I W HANDICAP (Div 2) 

1m 2f £2.346 (14 declared) 

1(101 000003 Byzantium 03) lad NrtngOn 4-9-11 ._L IMM**BB 

2(11) 403640 Beapbmry ten (8)(C0)Ctf3t 4-9-11 .. G DnfltoU 88 

318 007000 KtegsAnom (8) PteCng 3-9-B J (Man 87 

4ft 071060 Baton fTT) A Vateotuetfw ffij 7-9-7 M Soranckr 84 

5(71 340205 PramlnnPitoCMS (11) jJOmJ-9^ Me Stan 65 

8(13 0001 3 Ihtatehm |C0) GL Moore 5-9-4 - Candy Monti 88 

70) 001300 qrtfaMAk (« A UObe 3-9-3 T Adder 84 

80 IH026 Kate dll) Ha 6 Krfmn 5-3-2 BT Byw 88 

8(3) 563004 ULyenam (38) J Ms 3-9-1 .... .. A Oart 66 

18(B) 0600 HaBTide (56) PMdctal 4-5-12 M TaUntt 82 

1103) 007600 Doran 01 Tldea (36)5 Don 3-ft- 11 _ — P Dm (5) 82 

12 SI 4-3454 Jtarateead (274) R Hatnon 4-8-10 .. ..RSrith(7) 88 

13 W 00063 H an ey Vte (4) (D) J Pnaia 6-5-0 . ■■ IBatoM 88 

1404) (WW Baadra^Ute (99 DUarte 6-4-5 . B Stadtnte (5) 87 

Brite 5-1 La LffneSSt 5-1 BrzaraUn. 7-1 IQn» Mia*. UUUndte. Crttto Ar. 
5-1 Ra^teny Sara Wtad. Hann (Mate 

o A/\IHSIDE TRACK RACING CLUB CLASSIFIH) 
4aW STAKES 

7f £3.485 (12 declared) 

TOO) 112333 Hate Sympbonr (4 ) (COJ PEkve 4-9-6 C Cdgu (7) 

* 87 

219 551601 UteRapteBtfnn (13) (CO) 5 H* 3-9^1 . .WteaMSO 

1021 OWJ22 Smnolfe Step ft) (DU IttUfe 3-9-1 A Ctefaara* 87 

4(71 215400 Bte»tea||)t(13a(C)Llta«gufrM&^-13 G DtdlMd 84 

5(5| 20000 Stall p81) (DJCTtaran 5-6-13 . . Den IMeeMi TO 

6(4) 420030 Tta Creeks (83) (GO) V Soane 7-6-13 . . C Butler 82 

7ft 440003 urea Mater (8|(C) C Aten 4-6-13- 8 Satan* (5) 84 

80) '4400 HflMBa (39fl P UMi 5-8-1 3 A Cftok 80 

an 1 14560 WUcMhator (195) pm) Un L 5*tto 

6-9-13 .5 ■Nbnrtfc 83 

IPni) OOOOtU teFra*654)(OtolNBoqWon7H»-12 .. J Oukm 77 

11(3) 343056 Pat De Mental (4 (D)MHte 3-6-12 D Smmj 65 

12)6) 000000 Arlan UaPte BFifcg3-fl-? B Fndknar p) 77 

Bettev 3-1 Last Repuamn. 7-2 Saw* Saint). 6-1 taflan SphTmi* 7-1 LKi 
Uak» 6-1 Pas Dr Mhuchr 10- 1 Tmn Cieta nairaln 

3 4 ftLADBROKE ALL-WEATHOl TROPHY 
■ I w HANDICAP (Div f) 


I V HANDICAP (Div I) 

7f £2.640 (12 declared) 

00213 Tardea (R (DHTO P (tor.tnq 4- H>-0 

SOW fcM»BI*k|8fpiWwGi(«*ra, 

1-9-13 

000131 Len ncartoaqr (t2) (D) u Jotwaon 


I MIU BteUefflJfo 4-7-10 . 

, SMtao fBS) MM J a«H 6-7 
l Etoacteg Jack {^fC) J baja f- 


1-9-13 . P Fitdaricks (7) IS 

3P4 000131 Lew Acadeny ft2) (IB u JetiEton 

3- 9-12 H Rt rPae i uk (E) 89 

4 1 11 65WK. ns FngriH pap Ate*! 5-9-fl M Tattott 66 

5(11) 605000 Starendto Ptel Eta» 3-9-2 . . P Doa (5) 81 

6(7) 3640® Stap rap HP (m R Fkr^a S-S-8 .■Ryan* 81 

7(51 040noo m Dterady (Tt) 0 Mtog 4-M . G Fmdkaar (3) 85 

BOR 060004 » Cta (71) ffijmjBter 9-8-3 ..Fanrtna* 84 

9Iia 2?6BJ3 fttoeezando toe Hagan 4-9-1 .. J Faring* 86 

10 P DMflffi MIUBelft A JFo 4-7-10 . . . Daria t3nu 83 

11(3) 655646 Strata (BfoMMJ 3»K0 6-7-10 N Cate 87 

QQ 060506 rtoadnpJacfc (S3) ffc)Jfefl9a 5-7-10 -- G Batotal 88 

Bitfl tr 5-J Low Acadaito. 7-2 Iflpx, 9-2 Ete My Msh. 11-2 The funatan. 10-1 
Sap top W tewto 14-1 Mi Cite. Puce Zante 

O A f\ LADBRDKE ALL-WEATHER TROPHY 
Ob^TW HANDICAP (Div 2) 

7f £2.827 (12 dedared) 

1(4) 00KB0 TtSjM Strt (SAf) (23) (D) ^ H fleeter 

7-1 (Mi A Crite 88 

2 fit 6100® BbWW B ain (13 ) (CO) S Dm 4-9-13 ..... P Dm A 17 

3H2) ^544 lUKmm(Cf)AF]B Mate 3-9-n 6 Bmam (7) *90 

4n0) 645300 Tie Wyandnrte (ra (53) (CD) 0 Hodges 

4- 9-3 ... sarin 64 

5r111 515606 Dayiipliae (13) 4 mito; 3-S-9 TAterin 86 

6(7) 0500 Z8n OTP Won 3^-8 .. ADS 83 

7(31 2346W Oanted (1B(B RMrtlm 6^-6 AUcGhm* 87 

6(9 060050 Hriten«)MftO'Si*»S-8-3.. -JOnri 66 

9lB OlEOi Ctenoe Pfl ft hpam 4-7-11 J 1m 83 

10U 05642S fYBMflfnCarradBg JBrafcy 5-7-1D.. . Ffidttan 86 

11 B saao 8teWte(»(^Sro 1 a^7-10_.. B Bartita 82 
12 ni MEO Pmi*9»tey«PHJrw«fl5-7-lO Itectoa (TSbra 83 
BeUno: 11-2 Tiqai Hne flartw. Ran Doboraai Dorptal 7-1 Tin tTfindm 
hi Piesa* H Coned. 8-1 ttafftee Ctance 


234604 0webripa(lBRfcOTm6-« 
060050 Ptofifln (!«) (t) 0 OSJhan 5-8- 


. ACaikta 68 
...PDMA 17 
G tenon (7)690 


;.- T A*ga 


3 Results 


4 ta te a (WteJaortf 4 -*- 1 ^ - — Mr C 

7aagateaqr(SfiN(W»rw4-TO-13 iD J 

Bte4t9-4t»fW.T)sfty>1 Gggri Cte.4-1 fati(lC«^«-1 lw ? a ,w c 

ita 1-1 Eri|rt)«te9to. State Dtolte - • • 

Charity Placepot bet 


T HE Tote are offering the 
rjuardian. rociuR desk a 
EH Placepot perm every day- 
this week,, with any profits, 
going to Charity. Today's El 
perm .Is: Hexham: L00 Stash 


The Cash; 1-30 Hehnsley JFlier, 
Rqi De La Cbasse; 2.00 Sols- 
girth, Mamica, Heavenly CM-. 
.syn- iio Wicklow. Way, Just: 
Lizzie: 3.00 Sniper, The Snow 
Burn; 3-30 Lord Of The Sky. • 


WORCESTER 

1 toM (te Hria)i 1, M» KMC, R Dun- 
woody (1-3 lav); 2, Smart Say f W® a, 
d a u a w i w on DO-U T ran 9.3. [C Mam) 
TOW: Cl JO; El- 10. ri JD.OuM P: £2J!0. CSF: 

ijS dm 4f flIOydn Cftjt 1, «CH 
TVCOOM. M Grttnth* (8-1)! a, MMto 
Dwtoy (9-4 lav): ft Mwar 0*6(33-1). 7 mi 
l,rn (PRIoti)ToHKC&60:C2.lO.£2tia -Dual 
F: nr SO. CBR tstjs. TdoasC B«7J1. PK: 

Cracking ProopacL 

S.10 (tel '77 110*** Cto> 1, OCMUi 
HAWK, C ltataiyn 1100-30); ft Ttetete 
(7-2); ft Rarfatoas * (4-lj. 5-2 ftw Lord O) 
liw Rhror. 7 ran 4, am. (NTtotaion-Oairtm) 
TOW C4Jft (2.10. QJfl. Dual F: Clfi A0. CSF: 
C14A7. • 

(tel 4T IMM* 1, BUUMBOFFAMft 

N WHUamaon (ii-8 Wfaft O w* r (5-4): 
a; Atari* PW)- * fwi 4. X (K BaDanIToia: 
E2.Q0- cr.10. £1 ja Dual R E2220- CS 1 ! E3J1 . 

ixocst-. 7r 1 lojte C*k 1. MOUIOA* 
PATH, M A (B-lj! ft teria «ad- 

ta»<a-aww)i ft tew p»— p« tig-D- 1 ? 

ran 8, XL (N NendMam) TOW t2.w>. 


E2J0. £3.10. Dual F: C22ti0 CSF. Ml.04. 
Tncaat C4tn.D5.NH: Manor ifiao. Trtfecw 
£28280=- 

3M (Sm HdBaJi 1, THUS UKtUH, R 
Johnson (Vt-lj; ft PawnyahaL (19-11; ft 
Lata Brmotawar (14-1). 6-n tav Concno- 
bor. 9 ran a. 10. (H Daly) Tow cmoct ra.20. 
£1.10, £200. Dual F: £41.00. CSF. E141AS. 
Wt Mighty Phantom, Ten of Dfemonrte. 
JACKPOTt £31,806.70, pan won — 
£2B,7Qp4i5 camM Mrwand to Hnocfiam. 

PLACmxn £28060. 

QUADPoncnem 

MARKET RASCN 
1 SJU CZra ar 1 1 0tNla Hflajll, SALBft, 
Mr ft Fcrrtsw (8-4 ft Piwafihora Ba 
17-2); ft Milfai Back (T6-T) B-rlav Aztoc 
Flyer. 10. ran 29L 1 (Mrs L Wadham) Tote: 
E28tt n .70. £140. C200. Dual F: £020. C8P: 
.£8JS. 

1840 at m ar i lOria Kdri i, strap* 

FAN BOLD, P Ntven (3-1 tnvj; 2, Bahnoral 
ftten n a a ff-1); ft Raid Ratete (7-3. 10 
ran 34. 28 (Via M (taryj Tot* BJ0; 
£2 SO. CLUJ. Ei.30. Dual F: £30 18 CSF! 
C23.10 TrttasC E55S7. 

IriCta If ilOjdi Clt): 1, cntTAUR 
BOW; AThoroton £4-6 Inv): ft riya 
(7-lU ft nutate OMV 4 ran 3. dtoL (A 


Stroenr) Tow £190; Dual F; £4.40. CSF. 
£4.06. NR: Snolansk. 

MOftin at HOpteHtep 1, JA8UU- 
CAH PUBHT, R Farranl (5-U. ft Ctob* 
(T-2 ft J<* ter lb-11. 7-3 

11-tev Slater Rose. 7 ran X it (Mrs 5 
Lamyman) Tow &50: £3.10. £2.40. Dual F: 
ESSO. CSP: E20 09. 

1fOi> t, HOPSVUL LORD, A 
Maguiro (2-1 tn): ft nw TIsK-TjmA IIm 
fJO-t): ft Pttio Furor (8-il. n ran is. n. (j 
O'NWUITOW fiZJft £1 40. E2.7IL CSL30. Dual 

RE31JB0. CST-E214S. Trtcaec £124JD. NR. 
Tommy Cooper. 

[ ftio (tel 4# Ch> l, FANFARON, J A , 

McCarttqr |1i-4); ft Mtti Oaa [7-2); ft Ute 
Da Frank (11-6 lav). 7 nan 17. 34. fC 
I Ration) Tote: EU& El JO. E2J0. Dual F- 
C7.eO.CSF; C11J5. NR; BThnOne. Foundry 
I Urn. PRar Smoother. 

I MOCSmlf ItOyteaKdlaiM.mBUS- i 
1 BIT, p Niven (4-6 Fa*): ft Aural* Bub 
(25-1); ft K a m a rO-i>. 11 ran a i (Urs u 
ftwefty) TOW CI.Bft CUM. £3 BO, £2^0. 
Dual F. £1 ABO. CSF; £2ft62. 

FtACBPOrn £78.70. QUADFOnE2120. 

UN OF1 ELD 

tiAq [in ary i, first martbr, p 

FratierWa iB-iy, ft towu ( 200 ): ft 


Ray* (10-1). 5-2 lav Bank On Him. 11 ran 
14,1. (Mias Gey Keileway) 

11.40 (Imp 1, BFEEBV CL A SS I C , A 
Clerk (13-6 fnv); ft State PHd* (33-1); ft 
Banter Mtea* (11-1). 11 ran Ink IM 
Hearon-Glto) Tote: £230: C1J0. £1720. 
£2 90. Dual F: £38.00. CSF: £68.22 NRunner 
Dixtt. 

IfttoC (liKk^ I.S marTKIB, W Rynn fft-21: 
ft Sever State (25-1): 3, Soaking fit-21. 
TL— 4 tav 2)n»rl. 12 ran 4, 2. |Hh Gay 
KeiMway) Tor*. CbSO; C3 to. £16.60, £t£0. 
Dual F: £144.80. CSF: C108J0 
i.io {Tt^ i.TAFAOft r Hugnes ib— n: ft 
Boone Sera (5-U ft Rutefe Beck [5-2). 
7-4 tav My Lass. IS ran IS. 7- (Dedan 
Glllerie) Tote: £13.10; £340. C2.2G El M. 
Dual F: £31 .00. C£R £46 17. NFL’ RetaH. 
Iv«a (srjr 1, SOAWBI, a Cut tuna (6-1); ft 

SRiafl (9-2); ft Mss (20-D. 3-1 

fevKIIculienLad. 10 ran 2. 21f.iD Chapman) 
Tow £6-40; £2.40, £1.60. £5 50. Dual F: £8.40 
CSF: E2A77. Trlerot (38044. 

020 (Sf>l 1, AOtFE, G Du»«d (S-4 MV); ft 
Hus (7-7); ft Soabl Round F9-2) Bran 6. 
JL (G Wragg)ToU: E2JS0: £1 SO. Cl 3ft £1.10. 
Dual F- E5.10. CEF- Cava. 
ftOS {1 ro)t 1 , TUB <Bten ORCV. A Cisrk 
(7-4 lav), ft Anfarte (14-11: ft Bartrowxi 
(12-D. 12 ran IX. 3 (Derrick Morris) Tow 
as® £1.40. £2.00. £330 Dual F: £20.10. 


CSF. £28.17. Tncaat £222.05. Heuierienj Tote: C530, £3.10. £2.70. £2.00- 

ftSO (Imjil, WILTON, MTeobuu (6-1 );ft Dual F: CSB.OO CSF- £74.46 TrlcascC734 $4. 
Cetatenur CIS— T|; ft CamaemaWliriag PlACBPOTi £377 SO. 

(n-i). 4-1 tav Brai Qubsl 12 ran X. nk. (J OUADPODC27DO 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

CHEPSTOW 141 151 

HEXHAM 142 152 

LINGFIELD 143 153 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 09064 700 140 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 09064 700 150 


HCK ton *■ — «tl iw«,*fcu«. laMHSAta. 

TTreGuardian 0iNTERAcrivE 
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Football 


League Cup 
route under 
threat 


Champions League 


Andrew Warehaw 
In Geneva 


T HE Football Associa- 
tion has to choose 
within weeks between 
granting a place in 
next season’s Uefa Cup to the 
League Cup winners or to the 
club finis hing Fourth In the 
Premiership. 

Unless Uefa changes Us 
mind when putting the finish- 
ing touches to Europe's 

restructured club competi- 
tions next month, England 
will have three teams in the 
revamped Champions League 
and three in the merged Uefa 
mid Cup Winners’ Cups, in- 
cluding the winners of the FA 
Cup. 

It means that unless 
English teams are awarded a 
Pair Play place, as happened 
this season, only two Uefa 
Cup spots will be available in 
the 1999-2000 season for any 
club other than the FA Cup 
holders. 

The FA’s vice-chairman 
Geoff Thompson tried unsuc- 
cessfully yesterday to per- 
suade Uefa’s 51 national fed- 
erations that English football 
deserved a greater European 
representation. 

“Clearly we now face a dif- 
ficult decision that has to be 
resolved quickly." he said, ac- 
knowledging that the League 
Cup would lose much of its 
credibility, let alone sponsor- 
ship, if it no longer guaran- 
teed a passport to Europe. 

“My preference would be to 
keep a European place free 
for the League Cup winners, 
but that’s a personal view. It’s 
not down to me. it's up to the 
Football Association and 
everyone else involved.” 

Uefa’s competitions direc- 
tor Thomas Kurth said it was 
not taking anything away 
from English footbalL “The 


feet is that hardly any other 
country allows its League 
Cup winners into Europe." he 
said. Thompson also lost out 
with the suggestion that the 
revamping of the Champions 
League be put off until the 
following season. 

Although Uefa refused to 
confirm that the 32-team com- 
petition would definitely start 
next season, sources within 
the European governing body 
said it bad virtually been 
agreed with the Continent's 
top clubs and that any delay 
would cause more problems 
than it solved. 

There was unanimity on 
the question of multiple 
ownership, a subject on ev- 
eryone's lips given the pro- 
spective takeover of Manches- 
ter United by Rupert 
Murdoch. This season, de- 
spite Uefe’s objections, two 
clubs owned by the English 
National Investment Com- 
pany. Slavia Prague and ARK 
Athens, competed in the Oefe 
Cup. 

Uefa is keen to make sure 
that this practice Is stopped 
in case jointly owned teams 
are drawn against each other, 
raising the danger of manipu- 
lated results. Scotland’s 
David Will, a Fife vice-presi- 
dent, said: “I believe that this 
is vitally important for the in 
tegrity of football.” 

Uefe also received support 
over the vexed question of cen- 
tral marketing. With more and 
more power going to the clubs, 
it was agreed to lobby govern- 
ments to prevent the Euro- 
pean Union’s continued inter- 
ference in footballing matters. 

For example. Media Part- 
ners. the Italian-based mar- 
keting group which at one 
point looked like brokering 
the European Super League, 
has protested to the EU about 
Uefa’s alleged unfair monop- 
oly of television rights. 


Palace send SOS to FA over 
the Israeli connection 


C RYSTAL PALACE have 
turned to the Football 
Association in their efforts to 
solve the mystery and mount- 
ing Intrigue surrounding 
their purchase of David Am- 
salem. the captain of the Is- 
raeli national team. There 
was no clarification as to 
what the club's internal in- 
quiry had uncovered. 

The career of the much-ma- 
ligned Carlton Palmer took an 
unexpected twist yesterday 
when the Barnsley manager 
John Hendrie sacrificed his 
Welsh International wing- 
back Darren Barnard to help 
net Southampton’s experi- 
enced midfielder. 


Subject to Barnard agree- 
ing terms and passing a medi- 
cal today. Barnsley will 
receive £400,000 plus P alm er, 
33 next month. Barnard, ac- 
quired from Bristol City last 
summer for £750.000. has been 
rated at £1,9 million, with 
Palmer valued at a Barnsley 
club record £15 million. 

Manchester United have 
been granted planning per- 
mission to increase the 
capacity of Old Trafford from 
55.000 to 67,400. Work on the 
East stand, scheduled to start 
next May at an estimated cost 
of £30 million, is expected to 
be completed in time for the 
start of the 2000-01 season. 



Group D: Barcelona v Manchester United 

Pressure off 

United but on 
Schmeichel 


Keeping faith . . . Peter Schmeichel enjoys United’s training session at Non Camp yesterday photograph: ross wnnairo 


David Lacey in 

Barcelona, scene of 
Ferguson nightmare 

F OUR years ago Man- 
chester United 
retreated from the 
Nou Camp Stadium 
here with their tails so far be- 
tween their legs that the team 
could have been renamed 
Manx United. Not only had 
they been beaten 4-0 by Jo- 
han Cruyff’s Barcelona but, 
as learning processes go, this 
one ranked with' the roasting 
scene . in Tom Brown's 
Schooldays. 

Tbnight, by contrast, Alex 
Ferguson's players can return 
to the Nou Camp safe in the 
knowledge that another 
caning would do considerably 
less harm to their chances of 
reaching the Champions 
League quarter-finals. For 
United, the equivalent of a 
strategically placed exercise 
book is the simple feet that 
whatever happens here this 
evening they will reach the 
last eight if they beat Bayern 
Munich at Old Trafford in a 
fortnight's time. 

All the pressure is on Bar- 
celona and their Dutch coach 
Louis van GaaL Two defeats 
by Bayern, while United were 
gorging themselves on goals 
against Brondby, have left the 
Spanish champions needing 
to win their last two matches 
to stand a chance of winning 
the group. And if the German 
team brat Brondby in the 
Olympic Stadium tonight, 
ven that chance will be slim. 
For United, therefore, a 
match which until three 
weeks ago was burning a hole 
in their fixture list has turned 
out to be merely a prelude to 
the game with Bayern on De- 
cember 9 which will settle the 
winners of Group D. There 
are, however, still a number 
of pertinent reasons why Fer- 
guson will be seeking a win 
tonight 

In the first place a victory 
for United would leave them 
needing only to draw with 
Bayern to go through, assum- 
ing that Brondby lose in Mu- 
nich; and avoiding defeat 
would strengthen their option 
of qualifying as one of the two 
best runners-up. Wins for 
Barcelona and Bayern, on the 
other hand, would give Ott- 
mar Hitzfeld's side the open: 
ing of a draw at Old Trafford. 
a result that would surely not 
be beyond them. 

United would also like to 
beat Barcelona tonight to 
purge their souls of the speU 
the Catalans have cast over 


them ever since Ferguson’s 
team defeated Cruyffs side in 
Rotterdam in the final of the 
1991 Cup Winners' Cup. Since 
thwi Barcelona have twice 
forced draws at Old TraHntd in 
the Champion 5 League, com- 
ing from 2-4) down tn Septem- 
ber to bold United to 3-3. 

Yet it is the traumatising 
memory of November 1994 
which continues to send a 
shiver down Ferguson’s 
spine- Uefe’s restriction on 
foreign players was in force 
then and in attempting to bal- 
ance attacking needs with de- 
fensive necessities Ferguson 
surprised everybody by play- 
ing Gary Walsh in goal' in- 
stead of Peter Schmeichel. 

“I gambled,” Ferguson now 
admits. “We bad to win and 
the 10 outfield players I 
picked were very experi- 
enced. But we missed Sehmet- 
cbel's presence and Romario 
killed us that night” 

Schmeichel has had fitness 
problems this season and has 
announced his intention to 
leave United at the end of it. 
Uncharacteristic errors have 
crept into his game, most 
recently at Hillsborough on 
Saturday when he was at 
fault with the first two goals 
in Sheffield Wednesday’s 3-1 
victory. And here he cannot 
afford'a repetition of the kind 
of mistake — namely his fail- 
ure to reach a long throw-in 
— which allowed Bayern to 
draw level in the final min- 
ute, even If the escape did 
mark the start of a Bavarian 
revival which has worked to 
United’s advantage. 

Van Gaal has selection 
problems. Phillip Cocu. one of 
his Dutch contingent, is in- 
jured and another. Winston 
Bogarde, is injured along 
with Abelard o. Miguel Nadal, 
and Luis Enrique. 

United are unlikely to see 
this as an exercise in contain- 
ment: such an approach 
would simply invite trouble. 
Ferguson will hope to keep 
the game evenly balanced for 
20 minutes to half an hour be- 
fore looking to David Beck- 
ham. Dwight Yorke and. in 
the continued absence of 
Ryan Giggs, Jesper Blomqvist 
to start stretching Barcelona 
at the back. 

The longer Barcelona go 
without a goal the more they 
may overreach, and that could 
be the cue for Yorke and Andy 
Cole to bring United a victory 
to lay the ghost of Romario 
and set pulses racing for Bay- 
ern Munich. 

■■ cotf nw (probable): Hasp: CelaOM. 
Okunowo. R«zlgor. Sorgl: Qtovanru. Xavl, 
Rtvaldo: Flgd. Anderson. Zorufen. 
■uahular United (probable): 
Schmeichel: Brown. Stem. C Neville. 
Irwin; Beckham. Keane. Scholea. 
Bftimqwst Yorke. Cole 


FA Cup, first round replay 

Leigh RMI0 Fulham 2 

Minnows sunk 


Daniel Taylor 


T HE gulf In status be- 
tween the two clubs 
proved too formidable 
for Leigh to overcome as the 
non-league side bowed out of 
the cup with their heads held 
high last night. 

Two goals from Paul 
Peschisalido was sufficient to 
seal Fulham's passage into a 
second round tie with Hartle- 
pool. The consolation for the 
hosts was the 7.500 capacity 
crowd leading to a bumper 
pay day for the Lancashire 
club. 

In the words or Leigh sup- 
porters' club chairman Tony 
Marshall it was “the biggest 
night in the town’s history”, 
and the visitors emerged to a 
feverish atmosphere inside 
Hilton Park. 

The archaic surroundings 
added to the occasion as the 
Unibond Premier League 
minnows, assembled for 
merely £&500, launched their 
audacious attempt to topple 
multi-million pound oppo- 


nents and earn a place in the 
second round for the first 
time in their modest history. 

Not that Leigh were suffer- 
ing from an identity crisis. 
Goalkeeper Dave Felgate, 
hero of the l-i draw at Cra- 
ven Cottage was largely un- 
troubled in the opening 30 
minutes. 

However, there was little 
the 38-year-old timber mer- 
chant could do to prevent 
Peschisalido giving the Lon- 
don club breathing space with 
a quickfire double before half- 
time. 

The Canadian striker broke 
the deadlock from the penalty- 
spot after being brought down 
by Simon Turpin and, with 
the hosts dearly rattled, he 
doubled the lead four minutes 
before the interval, waltzing 
through the home defence be- 
fore unleashing an unstoppa- 
ble drive past Felgate. 

L«l0h RMI IS- 3-21; Felgate: Lock a. 
WhcaJing Hitt. Prescott. Tunnn: Monk. 
Riawjjs. Smyth- Matthews. Evans 
Fulham 1 3-5-2) Taylor; Morgan. 
Coleman. Symons: Uhlenbeek. Brevett 
Smith. Br jcowall. Trollooa: HorslialO. 
Peschtoollda. 

P Re|nr I Leonti rrgfon Spa). 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

09066 16 86 + 


Arsenal 

60 

Derby County 

72 

Nottm. Forest 

85 

Aston vaia 

61 

Everton 

73 

Oxford 

14 

Barnsley 

62 

Fulham 

57 

OPR 

86 

Birin. City 

63 

Grimsby 

15 

Rangers 

87 

Blackburn 

64 

Hudd. Town 

74 

Reading 

89 

Botton 

66 

Ipswich Town 

75 

Sheffield United 

88 

Brentford 

66 

Leeds United 

76 

Sheffield Wed. 

89 

Burnley 

87 

Leicester Cdy 

77 

Southampton 

90 

Bury 

11 

Liverpool 

78 

Spurs 

91 

CeUc 

66 

Man. City 

79 

Stoke City 

92 

Cnartton 

98 

Man. United 

80 

Stockport 

12 

Cheteoa 

69 

MxkflHbrough 

81 

Sunderland 

S3 

Coventry City 

70 

Mttwall 

82 

Watford 

58 

Crystal Palace 

71 

Newcastle UuJ 

83 

West Ham 

94 

Crewe 

13 

Norwich City 

84 

Wfmbtedon 

96 





Wolves 

98 
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Blackburn 
keeping tabs 
on Redknapp 


Martin Thorpe 


B lackburn rovers 

have confirmed their in- 
terest in making West 
Ham’s Harry Redknapp 
their manager after the 
sacking of Roy Hodgson. 

The possibility was 
sparked by Redknapp’s 
weekend bust-up with the 
Upton Park chief executive 
Peter Storrie over the 
£1.5 million sale of Andrew 
lmpey to Leicester City, 
which was completed 
yesterday. 

A Blackburn spokesman 
said: “Obviously it’s impor- 
tant that we find out exact- 
ly what Harry Redknapp’s 
contractual situation is at 
the moment. You can’t help 
but admire what he’s 
achieved at Upton Park. 

“We have received quite 
a number of inquiries 
following Roy Hodgson’s 
departure and we will be 
sitting down over the next 
couple of days to sort out 
where we are going on this, 
hut if Harry Redknapp 
were available we’d have to 
be interested.” 

Also in Blackburn’s 
thoughts are their former 
skipper Colin Hendry and 
the former Liverpool man- 
ager Roy Evans. 

lmpey has signed a 3Vr 
year contract at Filbert 
Street, with his new man- 
ager Martin O’Neill saying: 
He represents good value 
for money at today’s prices 
and will be in contention 
for Saturday. 1 am still 
looking to strengthen the 
squad and sign three or 
four more players." Among 
those is the Barnsley 
striker Ashley Ward. 

Halifax Town and Ches- 
ter City have been charged 
by the Football Association 
after their Third Division 
match on November 10 was 
marred by a mass brawL 
Twenty players, and mem- 
bers of the Chester coach- 
ing staff, were involved in 
the scenes at The Shay, and 
after studying the match 
video Lancaster Gate has 
accused both clubs of fail- 
ing to control their players. 


Results 


Football 

UEFA CUP 

Third round, first leg 

R a n — n 10) 1 Pina i0j 1 

Wallace 89 BaJbo SI 

*9.514 

AS Rama 1 FC Zurich (f. Grasshoppers 

Zurich 3 Bordeaux 3; Bologna 4 Real Beds 
1; L»on I Club Bruges 0; Reel Sododao 2 
Ailafco Madrid 1. 

FA CUP 

First-round replays 

Esatar |3| 4 TMtrorth (0) 1 

Rowe 15 log) Smith 76 

Rowbotham 31. 45 3.152 

Rack 51 

(Exeter noma to Bristol Rvrj) 

10) O Plymouth (01 O 


(01 O 
1.060 


J 01 1 
BamhrooL. t 
5.077 


Uateti abandoned at natf-time duo to tog 
(Winners away to Wycombe) 

Letoh ran ten o raw ra> a 

7.125 PoschlMVIdo 32 (pen). 41 

(Fulham horns to Hartlepool) 

Rochdale (t) z 
Momngton 8 
Bryson 09 

(Rochdale home to Rotherham) 
noth ar h a m (l| a 
Glover 28 
Hurst 82 
Gamor 85 

(Rotherham away to Rochdale) 

Verk(2J* 

Jordan 18 
Cresswell 45 
(York away to Wrexham) 
pus i PON ed? Notts co V Hendon — log 
tnow Tuesday. December 1) 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 

)0)O 


HIM 

□unwell 27 
2.131 


BSB0 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 


10) 1 
Taylor 81 


(II 1 
Yardley 22 
9.097 


-- 13)4 

Loved 28.36 
Prenderviiie 4? 

Me Q Inlay 75 

wnuttHUAaoECOftRrst nmtt 
Wars 1 Dagenham 8 Redbridge 2 

_ 1 LEAOUfe Premier DM*w 
Heybrldge 0 DulrrRh 2. 
scnswnx DtRscr iiuue lu ns 
%» Cupr First roondi Pmtpom.il. Tlrar- 
wiTm Bridgwater Tn. 

poanrms leagum Premia- DM**** 
Nottm Forest 2 Stone 0. Lew* 5 Man utd 1. 

Hntt bw«i Coventry £ Grimsby I, 

Uegoe Cm Ora* Term HsJKbx 1 
Bam»lev 2. 

AVOM INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
nrw MvWem Bournemouth 7 Arsenal 2 
Southampton 2 Chartton 2. 

COLD CUPi ft iiflr UwUto ditto rrvliie 2 
Senavon 3: Porta down 1 Ballymena o 
FAI NATIONAL LEAGUE: Premier Bh. 
More Sligo Bins 2 Shamrock Rvrs 3 
DUTCH LEAOUK Haeranveert 1 Cam- 
buur Leeuwardan 1. 

GERMAN lEAOUCi BonASla Dortmund 2 
Hamburg t; Schama 04 1 Werner Br«mon 
Z 

Rugby Union 

TOUR MATCHES: Combined Provinces 5 
South Africa 32. Glasgow Caledonians 41 
fill 22. 

RmSBEffTATIVa HATCH] Midlands A 
North IL71 23 South Africa U-31 16, 

Tennis 

ATP TOUR WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Hanover): Rad Orrmpi P Th^iHW (US) 
W Y Kafelnikov (Rus) B-3. 6-4: C Me*e 
15a) tx K Kucera (Slovak) 6-7. 7-5. 8-3. 
Wbfte anna T Harrnim (GB) M M Rn» 
(Chile) 7-5. 6-1. 


American Football 

NPL: New England 26 Miami 21 

Bowls 

UN INDOOR SKfOLBS CHAMPIONSHIP 

IHopton on Sea. Norfolk'): Rrst i ntwidi C 
P e e h am (Eng) bl H Duff (Scot) 7-1 7-6; D 
COTfcU (Ira) bl M Anctey (Wales) 7-0. 7-4; 
D Qourtay ( Scot) bt J MHle (Eng) 7-a. 7-5: 
M Ties (Eng) bi N Williams (Wales) 7-0. 
7-0; P Poster (Scot) bt J Price (Wales) 
7-4. 7-0: J Poea (ire) bi a Alteoek (Eng) 
7—4. 7-4. 

Chess 

UK UAGtm (Birmingham): 1 


Slough 6K Barbican life Wood Green 4*1 
Blgwood Midlands SC, Invicta KrUgftU Kent 
Si Brttlah Chess Magazine 2 K, Bristol 4 
Wessex 4; Northwest Eagles 4K Richmond 
3L Barbican A Si Home House London A 
1 aa rt ar ei 1. Slough 8 match pa (27 game 
pts): 2 . Wood Green 7 (tat): 3 . Barbican 8 
( 17 ): A Nivteta Knights Kant 5 ftT). 
OWENS CORNMO WREXHAM: Ron 
Vjansa(Cz) 1 T Wan 0: TThorhaUs- 
ton (Ice) X C Ward X: S Pedaraan (Den) K A 
Webster & E Marti novsfcy (US) 1 R Dlneley 
(Wales) 0! A Kinsman 0 S Brynell (Swe) 1, 
Humid Star Wall JS Marti novsfcy £ Ward 0 
Janaa 1: Pedersen 0 Thorhaltaaon i: Dlne- 
ley K Kinsmen It Webster 0 Brynell 1. 
Leaders: Thorholleson 6: Janaa. Brynell 
4X. • 

Cricket 


It MATCH (Rawalpindi): 

Pakistan 302-6 (50 wars: l|az Ahmed 132. 
Baeed Anwar 73L Zunboowe 191 (37.2 
overs; a Flower 61; Saqtain Muahtaq 3-27, 
Aamlr Sohall 2-08). Pakistan won by 111 
rune end take the aeries 2-1. 

Ice Hockey 

HHU Toronto 3 Calgary 2; Ottawa 4 Van. 
couver 3: Dallas 3 San Jasa Z 

Motor Sport 

RALLY OP GREAT BfBTAM (Chelten- 
ham)- Ftoaf OTwraB atuSaesi I. R Bums 
(Eng) Mitsubishi Car lima 3hr 50ml n 
3d esec; 2. J KanWtunan (Ho) Ford Escort 
at 3mln 4&5eee: 3. B Thlry (F r) Ford Escort 
5J7A 4. G De Mevtus (BH) Subaru Iro- 
prsza 7.54.8; 3, S Undholm (Fin) Ford Es- 
cort 8.156; 6. H Rovenpera (Bn) Seal WRC 
10333; 7. A Schwarz (Ger) Ford Escort 
12.16.7; 8, K Hotowczyc (Pof) Sftooru Jm- 
praza IS*.?; fl. M Martin (Est) Toyota 
Cel Ice 17.110; 10. M SUM (Aut) Mitsubishi 
Lancer 1907.2. Ptaal World Chm&utow- 
MdP Wa adln gf IMvenR 1. T MaMnan 
(Fin) MitsuDtohf Sapcs: 2, C Sains (Sp) 
Toyota 58; 3. C McRae (Scot) Subaru 4S-. 4. 
Ksnklcunen 38; 6. D Auriol (Fr) Toyota 34; 
6. Bums 33. ■f iufantMWi t. Mitsubishi 
91: 2. Toyota 85. a, Subaru 05; 4, Ford 63. 

Snooker 

UK CHAMPIONSHIP (Bournemouth): 
Third round: J MyWns (Soot) M T Mur- 
phy (M) MFOWw (he) bt K Doherty 
(Ire) 9-7: M Steowne (Wales) bt R Lawler 
(Eng) 9-5. 

Nordic Skiing 

COMNNn WORLD CUP EVENT (Ro- 
vaiuemi. fin): Leadhn leeotie [altar eki- 
lurnping ana a 75'un Skiing race): i. H 
Manninen (Fin) 17mfn 413sec (l33.apB in 
SU jumping); 2, 8 Lejunan (Fin) 17.41.0 
(1210); 3. B Engen V* (Nor) 17.49.1 
1124.0); 4. A Fadeev (Rue) I7^a9 (122.0): 
5. 6 Tamil (Japan) 1&34 0 (126.0); a. F 
Boerre Luxtoerg (Nor) 17-SAB (111 JS): 7 . a 
H artmann (Swltzl 17.50.9 (USA); & F 
Gottwald (Aut) 13.43,8 IS7.0): 9. K Tore 
Apeiend (Nor) 17.1&2 (T04 j0); 10. D Berrn- 
zyn (Rue) 18 05.8 (117.0). World Oe> 
etMflWB (after two evemi): i, Manmnen 
280pti: 2. Engen vm 235; 3. Fadeev 1BH 4. 
Lajunan 154. 5= D Slfinzvn (Rue) 12s, 
Hartmann ISS; 8. T Lodwx* rusi 123. 7. 
Tamil US: a T Bnar EJden (Nor) ina- B. 
Boerre Lundberg 101. 


Real Tennis 

mtmH OPEN (Queen's): MJ 
(08) bt S Vtrgona (A us) 4-8. 6-3. 6-a 2-6 
B-2. 


Fixtures 


(730 unless stated) 

Football 

CHAMPIONS 1XROIIB orap At Aiaa v 
CroBfla Zagreb (7A6): CNymptakos v FC 
Porto (7.48). Oraou Be floeenborg BK v 
Athletic Bilbao (7.4S) Pnvbeneedi Galata- 
sarey v Juvenbs. Craw Cs Spartak Mos- 
cow v SK Sturm Graz (4 AS): Inter Milan v 
Real Madrid (7.45). Droop Ok Barcelona v 
’Man Utd (7.45): Boyem Munich v Brondby 
(7.45). Group ts Arsenal v Lens (7.46); 
Dynamo Kiev v Panathmalkoa is. 45). 
Group P» HJK Helsinki v PSV ElnOhovan 
(5A5): Benftca v Kataerslautem (7.4S). 
SCOTTISH LKAOUBi TMrd 
Dumbarton v Montrose (730). 
RCPRESKNTATIVE MATCHi Italian 
League U-21 v Football League U-21 
1130 . Tarnt) . 

FA THOPHVI: S e o o n d r n 
DarCord v Fomborough Tn. 

UHIBOND LKAOUBi IMKM HrA Dt*- 
Wew Cep: C a r-end rwnfe Parsley Cetbc 
v Affreton Tn. 

RYMAM LEAOURi Vendawel Trapw 
Second rnieiti TrtngTn v Epsom & Ewell. 
DR MARTENS LEACUK CUPk Hrat 


round, (trot lew Oorby Tn v Stemtottt. 
fw round, k TOnd lev Brack! oy Tn v 
Cambridge C: Salisbury C v BasWey. 

H-W TRAINS USA CUB: RoorSH Trophy, 
Rrd mod, s eoo ud lew Atfwton Col. 
Denea v Warrington Trt Atnerton LR 
Presoot cables. 

ARNOTT INSURANCE HORTHRRN 
LEAOUBr First Ptvfcdoui SWIdon v 811- 
Dnghem Tn. L eecee Copt TNn 
wmington v Bedllngton Terriers. 
NUH1HBMI COUNTIES BAST LBAGUM 
P v uN du ufa Op: TMrd roondi Haltam v 
Ossatr Alb. 

PONTms uuoue Ftoat DMsfaue Burn- 
ley v West Brom (7.15). C e n e wd DtvMooc 
HuOderMldd v reexport (7X). TMrd Dhr- 
Wlgan v Rochdale (2.0). Lesgee 
“ Oarfingnwi v Middles- 


brough (2^>)^_ Scarborough v Haibepoo) 
‘ — Rothertiam v York |7.0). 


(2D). 


Man C v Tramnere (7.0). 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Br»t DMdeu Barnet v West Ham (7J0i; 
Brighton v Reading (7.0); Cambridge V 
Swindon (2JJ); Fulham 1 Tottenham (2.0): 
Luton v Ipswich (2JJ). Oxford v Crystal Pal- 
ace (7.30): Wimbledon v Chelsea (7 JO); 
Wycombe v Norwich (2.0) Poe ttnined: 
Watiord v Bremford. 

HIGMAND LEAGUE. Clachoecuddin x 
Brora Rngrs ( 7 . 301 , Naim Co v Fort william 
(7J0); Rothes v Frssertwrgn (7 JO). 
WELSH COP: TMrd roaod rapMye- BP 
Uamuuxy v British Awosgaca; Chepstow 
y Carmarthen Tn; film Tn v Rhyl. 

IRISH LEAGUES Hot UMsIera Baity- 

awe v Umaraoy Utd (7.30). 


Rugby Union 


CLUB MATCwsi Cambridge Unjv * 
Slealeflodgar'a XV (3,0), Combing Uh- 
don OB v Orfora unlv (Bscfcenham). 

Clive Ben ham. a 3« yga rmld carpenter 
from SOmarseL c a use d ■ major upseryes- 
terdey when he 0 ^ Bated Bib world’s top- 
ranked player Hugh Duff In the opening 
Same at the UK Indoor bewia ehempton- 
Vnps al Potters Urisura Resort hitlortolk. 

Bennam'i straight^ats win 7-2, 7-« 
rook him iiao the quarterfinal* when he 
ffieete Ireland's OaWd Carton who also up- 
set the odds by beating the Welsh cham- 
pion Mark Anatey. winning 7-0. 7-4. 

aii low or Oormany's goidwnedal team 
atlhe recent world showjumping champi- 
««Wps as wed as Ifte Brazilian Rodrigo 
ffessoa wHIl com p«o al the Olympia ln»r- 
7f 1 “ , ' a L Ch v rT H)kjria event on December 
“5 1 - ™ 22 expected overseas riders 
•«l be opposed by 15 Britons (Che usual 
proportion) (or a prise hind oi £730.001 


Group E: Arsenal v Lens 

Gunners short 
of firepower 


Martin Thorpe 

says Arsenal need 
a miracle to survive 

A RSENAL’S last crucial 
game was the FA Cup 
final which secured the 
Double at the end of last sea- 
son. Tonight Arsene Wenger’s 
team return to Wembley for 
their most important match 
since that heady triumph, 
with their European future 
about as secure as the Twin 
Towers. 

Defeat against Lens would, 
barring a freak set of results, 
prevent Arsenal, bottom of 
Group E, qualifying for the 
quarter-finals of the Champi- 
ons League. 

It would complete a dismal 
run of three successive sea- 
sons in which the Gunners 
have fallen at the first Euro- 
pean hurdle, having been 
knocked out in the opening 
round of the Uefe Cup in the 
previous two years. 

Though Wenger has re- 
moved some pressure from 
himself by insisting that the 
Premiership remains his pri- 
ority. he cannot disguise die 
feet that Arsenal again go 
into a European tie with the 
weakness of their squad ex- 
posed by the absence of key 
players. This time it is Dennis 
Bergkamp with a calf strain, 
Patrick Vieira with a pulled 
hamstring and Emmanuel Pe- 
tit through suspension. 

For all Wenger’s public con- 
fidence in his back-up play- 
ers. the reality is that without 
Petit and Vieira in the home 
tie against Dynamo Kiev and 
without Bergkamp, Overmars 
and Nicolas Anelka for the 
return tie in Kiev, Arsenal 
looked a brdmided version of 
their normally potent selves. 

So tonight Stephen Hughes 
really must prove that he can 
be more than a parody of a 
midfield stand-in at this level, 
perhaps with the England de- 
fender Martin Keown pushed 
up alongside him to act as a 


minder as well as recreating 
the defensive shield so effec- 
tively provided by Vieira. 

Up front Christopher Wreh 
is likely to get another chance 
to improve on bis recent palid 
impersonations of even an off- 
form Bergkamp. 

Deficiencies elsewhere 
have placed too much of the 
scoring responsibility on An- 
elka. This has proved a mixed 
blessing. The 19-year-old 
Frenchman has done well to 
score six goals this season hut 
frustratingly he is also, offi- 
cially, the most profligate 
.striker in the Premiership 
with a goals- to-c francos ratio 
of 11 per cent, according to 
the Carling Opta statistics. 

Obviously he still has a lot to 
learn but, judging by his com- 
ments yesterday, one wonders 
if he will stay for the lessons. 
"There is little I care for In 
England outside football,” he 
said ominously. “London has a 
different culture to France. I 
don't know anybody here and l 
don't want to. I miss France 
and the days seem long to me. I 
get bored.” 

Reports from Italy yester- 
day suggested that Arsenal 
have finally agreed a £4.5 mil- 
lion deal with Internationale 
to sign the Nigerian striker 
Nwankwo Kanu. But he ar- 
rives too late to he eligible for 
this stage of the Champions 
League, as did the midfielder 
Fredrik IJungbers- 

So Wenger will be hoping 
tonight that he really does 
have the strength in reserve 
he believes he does ?nd that 
all those squandered chan ces 
in their games so far in this 
tournament will not come 
bade to haunt him. 

‘1 am convinced that, if we 
believe we can win this game, 
we will.” said tiie eternally 
positive Arsenal manager. 
“We play in a collective sport 
so we can compensate for the 
loss of players by focusing on 
die team work, and giving a 
Utile bit more.” 

Atmmi (proOaDio)- SMinan: Di*o n - 
Boutd, Adams. Win tar bum. Parlour. 
KwMtt. Hugnev Omnwc Vftab. Anuika. 
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Storm saves Stewart’s men in first Test 


Mike Selvey in Brisbane sees Australia draw a moral advantage from the Gabba after being denied a shot at victory by the elements 

England fail test of spin 


T HE first Test ended 
in a draw yesterday 
afternoon amid 
scenes tbat would 
not have been out of 
place on the set of Dracula. It 
left the England batsmen per- 
haps wondering whether they 
might usefully employ garlic, 
crucifixes and. wooden stakes 
to counter the menace posed 
by the Man of the Match 
Glenn McGrath when the 
second Test begins In Perth 
on Saturday. ■■-■■■ 

England had been- 26 with- 
out loss overnight, requiring 
a further 522 to complete what 
always seemed an unlikely 
win, but more realistically 
needing to bat a minimum of 
92 overs to keep the series all 
square. They were on 179 for 
six, with no front-line bats- 
men left, .when the umpires 


Scoreboard 


AUSTRALIA 


~M ATiyior c HlnmaJn b Cert 44 

«J J StStarcBufcfaerbMuflaUy 16 

J L Latibk low b Bough — s 

M E Waugh cSttnran b Mid laity 31 

S R Waugh c Stowart b MmlaBy - . ..113 

RT Punting c Butcher b Cork si 

ft A Hwly c UURally b Fraser 134 

MS Kaaprouricz c-Stewart bMufJally o 

OWHenXnonoMut . 71 

S Cl3 MaoGdl c Stewart b MullAlly .... 20 

G □ McOrerhe Aaverton D Cmtt 5 

Extras (ItaW. wr, nb6) .... 21 

Total ( 158 overs! - 


485 

>30, S3. 106. 106. 178. 365. 

3®. 420. 445. 

■aw M ! Goush 34-4-135-1: Cork. 

31 -6-98-2: MollaUy 40-10-1 05-5: Croft 
23-6-5S-1: Fraser 28-7-78-1; Rampra- 
kash2>t-2-0. 


M A Butcher c A b M £ Waugfl 

M A Atherton CUE WBugh 

b McGratti - 

N Hussain c Haaly b K aapr owkcz 

'TA J Stewart c Kasprowtcz b MacGlll 

GP Thorpe cLangerb McGrath 

u R Ramprakash not out — .... 

D G Cork e MaoOm b McGrath 

R D B Craft b Kaaprowicz — 

DGougtiltMb McGrath .. _ 

AD Muiialiyc Kasprawicz b McGrath 
ARC Frasar c M E Waugh b McGrath 
Extras (61. lb&. nb12)^._ 


Total (1282 owarsj.: 375 

FM of wicket* 11 . 146 . 168 . 24 a 315 . 

319. 360. 373. 3?3. 

McGrath 842 - 11 - 854 ; Flaming 
27 - 5 - 83 - 0 ; Kasprowta 29 - 7 - 62 - 2 ; MacGlD 
? 4 - 4 -TO-l:S R Waugh 3 - 0 - 17 - 0 : Pooling 
3 - 0 - 10 -a. M E waugn 8 - 1 - 18 - 1 . 

AUSTRALIA 


MJSiatBrcftb Frasar 113 

■M A Tnyttu bCork . o 

J L Linger c MultaJly b Croft T4 

M E Muigh not out ._. > 27 

t R HWaiflli not sift .... 15 

Extras iM.lb1.nb5J-, 7 

Total {lor 3 floe, 62owa) .. .... 237 

not o4wfciwtat2a 1B2. 199. 

■ uifc ia Gougfl 8-0-50-8: Cork 5-0- IB-1: 
Mis tally T4-*-B8-0:FraBw iS-i-62-1; 

Croft 20-2-71-1; Hamprakasb 2-G-6-0. . 


M A ButOlur I bar b MacQiU 

M A Albertan c Flaming b McGrath .... 

N Hussain bMacGlH J 

‘tA J Stewart c Rooting b ME Waugh 
G P Thorpe c Longer b M E Waugh _ 
M R Ramprmkash si Healyb MacGlll . 

DG Cork oat out 

fl DB Croft not out — — 


Extras (103. an. nb8) — — 

Total (fora 68 overs)..—......— — .... . 178 

M of wlokata<48. 96, 103. 133. 14a 161. 
Bnrikw McGrath 16-6-38-1: Kasprowtcz 
B-3-25-0; Fleming 7-2-12-0; MaoGIU 
22-4-6 1-3, M E Waugh 14-0-56-2; PonUng 
1-WHJ 

i D B Halr.and K T Francis. 


Darren Hair and K T Francis 
brought the players off the 
field 20 minutes before the tea 
interval with file light closing 
in rapidly and despite Austra- 
lia employing spin at both 
ends. 

Away to the south of the 
ground the li ghtning already 
crackled ominously. Half an 
hour later it'was dark enough 
to have had Dylan Thomas in 
Bible-black raptures,, and by 
10 past three the rain began, a 
drip at first but then in such 
torrents that in no the 
entire playing surface was 
awash. The match was aban 
doned at 4.35. 

Although England played 
some worthy cricket dnri ng 
the first half of the match. It 
was Australia who made all 
the running on the final two 
days. They demolished Bag- 
Land's lower order, scored at 
four runs an over in pursuit 
of a declaration and then pot 
the tourists under pressure 
yesterday. 

The draw ended a sequence 
of five consecutive wins at the 
Gabba for Australia, as well 
as two in a row against Eng- 
land. But it will be Mark 
Taylor’s team who take heart 
from, this encounter, because 
on what was a tremendous 
cricket pitch — some pace 
and bounce, good for batting 
but wearing towards the end 
— England were found want- 
ing against the spin of Stuart 
MacGilL 

On a pitch tbat helped him 
MacGlll gave his leg-spinner 
a rip like a buzzsaw and 
mixed it up with a well dis- 
guised googly that bamboo- 
zled. among others, . Nasser 
Hussain. Yesterday, bowling 
from the Stanley Street end. 
he sent down 22 consecutive 
overs, taking the wickets of 
Mark Butcher, Hussain and 
Mark Ramprakash at a cost of 
51. It will require more tutori- 
als from the leg-spinning 
coach Peter Philpott if wrist 
spin is not to prove England’s 
undoing once more. 

Goodness knows what would 
have happened had Shane 
Warne been playing. Given 
that he took eight wickets in 
the second inning s the last 
time England were at die 
Gabba, it is not fencifUl to sug- 
gest that the rain would have 
been immaterial to the result 

Australia's response to 
MacGiH’9 success was to omit 
him from their 12 for the 
second Test, bringing in the 
multi-faceted seamer-spinner 
Colin Miller. It Is a horses-fbr- 
courses decision based on 
Perth’s reputation as a haven 
for pace and Wame’s lack of 
success there. MacGill's dis- 
appointment can be tempered 
by the knowledge that he will 
almost certainly be back for 
the third Test in Adelaide if 
Wame does not get there 
first 

The other wickets went to 
Mark Waugh, who propelled 



Unflagging spirit - . - an England fan waves the Union Jack as the Gabba is engulfed 


his occasional off-spin ini- 
tially to give McGrath a break 
and then to keep the game on 
the park, when England’s tall 
was at die crease, the light 
was sepulchral and the fest 
bowler was foaming at the 
mouth at die shackles placed 
.on him by the conditions. - 
McGrath got Mike Atherton 
out, of course, but that is not 
news. Yesterday, with the 
opening partnership worth 
46, Atherton got under a hook 
shot and sent the ball straight 
to Michael Kasprowicz at long 
leg. It was a sucker punch 
because McGrath had given 
him a -sniff of the tactic first 


thing and Atherton, wishing 
to appear positive, took up 
the challenge. ■- 

He has been dismissed in 
this fashion before by this 
bowler and should perhaps 
follow the example of Steve 
Waugh, who managed to cut 
out that shot without affect- 
ing his scoring potential 
against, say. Curtly Ambrose 
(to whom Atherton likens 
McGrath). McGrath has now 
taken Atherton's wicket on 11 
of the last 15 occasions he has 
batted against Australia, 
making him one of the biggest 
bunnies in cricket history. 

The most positive England 


cricket yesterday -came fr om 
Butcher and Hussain, who 
added 50 for the second 
wicket, the latter twice step- 
ping from his crease to hit 
Waugh thrill mgly straight for 
six. Then Butcher, on 40, of- 
fered no stroke to MacGill, 
the ball turning sharply from 
the rough and striking him on 
the iuRidfl of -the back thigh 
Hair, who has been in the 
vanguard of the campaign to 
give out batsmen in such cir- 
cumstances, did so here, al- 
though the batsman may have 
been a shade unlucky. 

Alec Stewart’s woes contin- 
ued and he did little to dispel 


PHOTOGRAPH; IAN WALWE 

the notion that he is a poor 
starter against spin when he 
prodded forward to Waugh 
and popped up a sharp chance 


to silly point via pad and bat 
The En gland captain’s first- 
class scores on this tour now 
read 0, 0, 52, 0 . 8 and 3. When 
Hussain chopped on after fall- 
ing to spot MacGill's wrong 
’un and Ramprakash was 
stumped. England were 161 
for six and in real danger. 
Taylor, though, could not em- 
ploy McGrath against Domi- 
nic Cork and he together with 
Robert Croft survived the 
remaining eight overs until 
play was stopped. 


Stewart off on the wrong foot 


Paul Allott reports on the challenges 
facing the England captain after Brisbane 


A lec stewart has 

made a wretched start 
to this Australian tour: 
only two half-centuries, and 
three ducks, a bad back and a 
first Test in which he man- 
aged to slam a looping foil 
toss down square leg’s throat 
and did not get into double 
figures in either innings. 

Stewart realised, that Aus- 
tralia would be tough but be 
now has an even tougher task 
ahead, especially in the next 
three days before the Perth 
Test. Motivating his team will 
not be a problem, nor will he 
have any difficult)' geeing 
himself up. But his team's ap- 
proach to the game needs 
appraisaL 

Essentially England have to 
eradicate the silly mistakes 
they made in this Brisbane 
match. Concentration is the 
key, to prevent the dropped 
chances, . to string together 
three good sessions each day, 
and to implement the batting 
plan of the loner middle 
order, - the. demise .of which 
precipitated England's trials 
of the final two days. 

- Stewart himself will always 


lead from the front, but he 
could do without his dismal 
form with the bat. His poor 
record against Australia con- 
tinues to haunt him; be aver- 
ages only 25 in 38 innings and 
has never scored a Test cen- 
tury against them. His perfor- 
mances in the first Test of 
each of the five series he has 
played against Australia have 
been poor: four single-figure 
scores and no half-century, 
and in all of those series he 
has finished on the losing 
side. 

With the partial resurgence 
of England this summer and 
the series win against South 
Africa, Stewart saw this tour 
of Australia as his chance to 
creep up on, and surprise, the 
best team in the world. He 
still does. 

Stewart of course is seen as 
the linchpin of the side, the 
all-rounder whose presence 
allows the inclusion of five 
specialist bowlers, the cap- 
tain who provides the leader- 
ship and ideas, a man with 
three roles of huge impor- 
tance. Inevitably there win be 
those who suggest that this 


work-load is in fact too heavy 
for him and. this is the reason 
for his poor form. I disagree, 
and thiptr the only slight 
change that he should con- 
template would be to consider 
batting at No. 6, to give him 
more time to rest between ses- 
sions In the field and getting 
his pads on. It might prolong 
his career and it would cer- 
tainly not weaken England’s 
batting order; there are six 
other batsmen on tour who 
can all bat with competence 
in the top four. 

In order to do this immedi- 
ately Stewart will have to over- 
come his uncertainty against 
Australia's second-string spin 



Snooker 


Doherty falls in Dublin derby 


CBve Everton. 


F ERGAL O’BRIEN, the 
world No. 20, overturned a 
7-3 deficit to beat his fellow 
Dubliner Ken Doherty, the 
1097 world champion, 9-7 to 
reach the quarter-finals of the 
Liverpool Victoria UK Cham- 
pionship at the Bournemouth 
International Centre. 

“It's a terrible loss. I don’t 
think Pve ever lost from such 
a commanding position be- 
fore." said Doherty. “You’ve 
got to pick yourself up but it’s 
going to take a while." 

O'Brien went for his shots 
yesterday and a total clear- 
ance of 130 completed his 


recovery to 7-7. Doherty had 
no answer as he potted excep- 
tionally well from distance 
and coolly negotiated some 
tricky pots at shorter range. 

O'Brien’s quarter-final op- 
ponent will be David -Harold, 
the world No. 18, who has al- 
ready eliminated two top-16 
players. Nigel Band and Mark 
Williams- 

John Higgins routinely dis- 
posed of the Northern Ireland 
left-hander Terry Murphy 9-4 
and will play John Parrott in 
the quarter-finals. Steve Davis 
moved towards a quarter-final 
with the 20 -year-old Yorkfoire- 
man Paul Hunter by accumu- 
lating a 5-1 interval lead over 
Marcus CampbdL 


Stewart . ; .linchpin 


Sport in brief 


Boxing 

Joe Calzaghe has withdrawn 
from the defence of his World 
Boxing Organisation super- 
middleweight title against 
Canada’s Syd Vanderpool in 
Cardiff on Saturday week be- 
cause of an elbow injury and 
Micky Cantwell, who was due 
to fight for the vacant Inter- 
national Boxing Federation 
flyweight title on the same 
bill, has also had to pull out. 
through illness. 

Olympic Games 

The organising committee for 
the Sydney 2000 . Games has 
been shaken by the resigna- 
tion as director or Rod 
McGeoch, who said he was 
the victim of ruznour-monger- 
ing. His departure followed 


attack. If he can transfer the 
confidence he shows against 
quicker bowling to the way he 
tackles Stuart MacGfll and 
Mark. Waugh t h<*n half the 
battle will be won. 

Stewart has never been and 
w 21 never be a tentative bats- 
man and should not let the feet 
that he is captain temper his 
attacking style. He will also do 
well-to remember that a team’s 
confidence is Infectious and 
flows from the captain. He 
must Infose his team with 
ample amounts before Perth. 

Curiously Stewart and his 
team may have received a 
timely confidence boost from 
a strange quarter* The Aus- 
tralian selectors have decided 
to omit MacGill in Perth, 
which means there will be no 
tormenting leg-spinner. Just 
because Shane Wame hates 
bowling there does not mean 
that MacGill would feel the 
same way. 

Deep down Stewart win 
have little regard for Austra- 
lian selections and will want 
to do well'in the city where he 
played for six winters. That 

experience, on the fast, 
bouncy pitches of Western 
Australia, could prove vital to 
his attempts to lay to rest his, 
and England’s, bogy against 
Australia. 


several days of bitter infight- 
ing, including Haims of inter- 
nal destabilisation as well 
as political and personal 
animosity. 

Cricket 

Pakistan comfortably beat 
Zimbabwe by ill runs in the 

third and final one-day matrh 
In Rawalpindi to win the 
series 2-1. Zimbabwe were all 
out for 191 In the 38th over in 
reply to Pakistan’s huge 302 
for six. Pakistan’s Ijaz Ahmed 
won the Man of the Match 
award for his innings of 132 
and Saeed Anwar contributed 
73. 

No ttin g h a m sh ire expect to 
complete the signing of the 
former England A spinner 
Richard Stamp today. The 30- 
year-old left-armer, told he 
can leave Yorkshire, has indi- 
cated he win sign a two-year 
contract 


Stewart favours 
floodlit games 


A LEC STEWART yester- 
day became the first 
England captain to 
agree, in principle, to play 
Test cricket under 
floodlights. 

“I’ve no objection to 
using them," he said, res- 
ponding after Australia’s 
captain Mark Taylor 
reopened the debate on the 
use of floodlights to pre- 
vent stoppages for bad 
light, “but we didn’t want 
to go into a Test series with 
lights being used without 
having, experienced the 
conditions first. 

“I think floodlights will 
eventually be the way to go 
in a few years’ time. I’m 
sure the International 
Cricket Council may make 
a ruling that that's the way 
the game’s going. 

“But for this tour we 
haven’t experienced play- 
ing under lights with a red 
ball during the day and I 
think the two boards 
agreed that if one team was 
unhappy then it wouldn't 
stand." 

Taylor believes cricket is 
losing public appeal be- 


Ice Hockey 


cause of the numerous stop- 
pages for light, and he at- 
tempted to reach agree- 
ment with England before 
the start of the Ashes 
series. 

England benefited from 
their refusal then on the 
final day on the first Test. 
*Td have liked to have 
played with lights at Bris- 
bane,’’ said Taylor, “be- 
cause I think tbat would 
have at least given us np to 
tea. although we would still 
have been troubled to go be- 
yond that. 

‘T had a chat with Alec 
the other night about this,’’ 
he added, “and I’ve never 
played a Shield game under 
lights either. I don’t think 
there is a great advantage 
or disadvantage either way. 
The people who have 
played under lights in Aus- 
tralia are not the Test play- 
ers, because they tend to be 
away a lot. 

"People want to see 
results, people want to see 
Test cricket and if lights 
can provide us with the 
time to finish a game then 
they should be used." 


Crawford sacked by Tigers 


‘VELFORD TIGERS yester- 
I day sacked their Cana- 
dian defenceman Wayne 
Crawford after he was in- 
volved In a confrontation 
with visiting supporters in 
Saturday's British National 
League game at bone to Pais- 
ley Pirates. 

A female Paisley fan 
accused the 37-year-old from 
Toronto of “p ushing [her] 
around" as he argued with 
her - male companion after 
being ejected from foe game 
for slashing a Pirates player 
with his stick. 

In a statement yesterday 
Telford, claiming breach of 
contract said foe incident 
was “unprecedented" and had 


“tarnished the reputation of 
the player concerned, his for- 
mer team, the British 
National League and the 
sport of ice hockey.” The club 
also apologised to any Paisley 
supporters "who were 
alarmed by the incident”, 
which is understood to have 
led to a minor confrontation 
between rival fens. 

Meanwhile London 
Knights, already struggling in 
the Superleagtie with a string 
of injuries, have been hit by 
the decision of their captain 
Bruce Eakin, 36, to retire and 
go home to Winnipeg- He 
played his final game for foe 
dub in their 4-3 win at home 
to Ayr last Saturday. 


Lester to 
auction the 
spoils of a 
lifetime 



Paul Weaver 


T HERE are a number of 
us who find Timeform 
marginally more baf- 
fling than the Dead Sea 
scrolls and who subscribe to 
foe bleak theory tbat a book- 
maker is a pickpocket who al- 
lows you to use your own 
hands. This explains why this 
particular space does not nor- 
mally bang on about dobbins 
or those magical elves in foe 
rainbow silks who sit on top of 
them. 

But even those without an 
intimate knowledge of foe 
inner workings of either gee- 
gee or jockey cannot fail to 
acknowledge that Lester Pig- 
gott was not only foe outstand- 
ing horseman of his remark- 
ably long day but also possibly 
foe most astonishing figure in 
all British sport 
All of which mak e*; today 
rather sad, for in a gaunt Lon- 
don room many of foe Long 
Fellow’s trophies, works of art 
and memorabilia will come 
under foe unsentimental 
gavel of foe auctioneer at 
Sotheby’s. It will be foe first 
time a jockey's personal tro- 
phy collection has been put up 
for public sale. 

He does not need foe money. 
Does he? Even as a young man 
he would bury his fat cigar 
and lined features in foe pink 
pages of the Financial Times. 
“He lives on those bloody ci- 
gars; and he can tell you the 
exchange rate anywhere in 
foe world.” said foe Queen’s 
former jockey Harry Carr. 

Then there was bis legend- 
ary tightness; he even spent a 
spell in one of Her Majesty’s 
losers’ enclosures after being 
found guilty of tax evasion. 

Another jockey tells foe tale 
ofhowPiggott had a large debt 
repaid at a racecourse, pocket- 
inga fat wad of readies before 
going into the jockeys’ room, 
where he asked another rider 
if he could borrow a fiver. 

“But what about that lot you 
were just handed?" came foe 
bewildered reply. “Oh. I don’t 
want to break into that.” said 
PiggotL 

Graham Budd, Sotheby’s 
racing specialist, says: "The 
fact is Lester won so many 
things that a lot of them were 
left unopened in their boxes. 
This Is only a fraction of what 
he won. Some items could go 
for as little as £150, others 
could make £4400. The 120 lots 

could raise £ 100,000 but he will 
pay a proportion of that Into 
foe Injured Jockeys Fund." 

Many would like to see a 
law brought in that says some- 


one who has given us so many 
memories should not be sepa- 
rated from his memorabilia. 
Up for sale today are six of 

his 11 Champion Jockey tro- 
phies, including his fourth, 
won in 1966. when he rode a 
career record of 191 winners, 
and his last, won in 1982. They 
are expected to sell for £1.500- 
£2400. 

The saddle he used to win 
the 1968 Derby on Sir Ivor, 
mounted with a silver plaque 
bearing Lester's engraved sig- 
nature, could fetch a little 
more. 

It was in 1948, the year of foe 
Wembley Olympics and Don 
Bradman’s last England tour, 
that as a 12 -year-old he rode 
his first winner. The Chase, at 
HaydockPark. 

By the time he allowed his 
riding licence to lapse three 
years ago, some 47 years on, 
the Epsom master with foe 
bobbing bottom and foe deft 
palate had enjoyed some 5,300 
triumphs in 30 countries. 
There were nine Derby wins 
and 30 English Classic 
victories. 

He was only 18 when he won 


‘He lives on 
cigars; and 
he can tell you 
the exchange 
rate anywhere 
in the world’ 


his first Derby. He was so ded- 
icated that he would drive 
home from the airs and graces 
with a sweatsuit under his 
dofoes and foe heating 
turned up. “He reckoned that 
he could lose four or five 
pounds by the time he got 
home," said his colleague 
Colin Lake. “The rest of us, 
gasping, would ask him to 
stop so we could get a drink of 
orange but he wouldn't hear of 
it” 

He was probably the finest 
jockey these i sla n ds have pro- 
duced. Fred Archer, Piggott’s 
own racing hero, has his an- 
cient advocates and it is im- 
possible to dismiss a man who 
was Champion Jockey in 13 
consecutive seasons. But 
when he foot himself through 
the mouth a century ago he 
was only 29. 

Sir Noel Murless, who pro- 
vided Piggott with so many of 
his winners, once said: "You 
can teach a jockey many 
things but there is something 
you cannot transmit. It is the 
feeling, the sensitivity, of foe 
natural jockey. It is a mystery 
which only foe horse, the 
great jockey and God can 
really know about.” 

Carr has no doubts: “For my 
money he’s just foe best rider 
who ever got up on a horse, 
anywhere, any time." 


Looking for a Christmas gift with 
a difference? Then why not... 

Book a pampering 
day at Ragdale Hall? 




day unwinding and pampering at the luxurious 
Ragdale Hall Health Hydro in Leicestershire « 
the perfect gift this Christmas. 

Renowned as one of the UK’s top health resorts, Ragdale 
offers a huge range of health and beauty facilities, first 
class cuisine, and a very friendly and relaxing atmosphere. 

For just £75, Ragdale will send your nominated 
partner/friend or work colleague a special Ragdale Day 
Gift Voucher. Valid until end June ’99. it can be used any 
day, Monday to Friday during this period". 

What's Included? 

• Unlimited Use of the swimming pools, spa complex 
and gymnasium * aerobic class ■ water exercise 
session • healthy buffet lunch • Ragdale introductory 
facial • back, neck and shoulder massage or G5 
massage • Kanebo seasonal makeup session 

• relaxation class ■ plus a Kanebo body 
daanserfecrub cr e a m (or similar) - worth £27-50. 

To order your gift voucher today, call 
01664 434831 and quote The Guardian. 

"Days must be taken More end Arne TJ 9 and bis not avertable on bank 
hetdays. Oder Is EoMy organised by Ragdale Hal HS 9 C 9 Ud. Ragdale 
VSaga, Nr Mflton Mowbray, 

Lflfc as terahfce LE 14 3 PB. 
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Everton left 
in turmoil 
as Shearer 
gets his man 

Ian Ross and Michael Walker report on the fall-out from the 
controversial £8m transfer of Duncan Ferguson to Newcastle 

W HILE Everton’s offloaded his controlling Shearer’s sense of une 
manager Walter interest since the dismissal of 

Smith confirmed Although the multi-million- friend Dalglish has been 
yesterday that the aire has insisted he would most tangible and in an 


W HILE Everton’s 
manager Walter 
Smith confirmed 
yesterday that the 
£8 million transfer of Duncan 
Ferguson to Newcastle was 
done behind bis back, it ap- 
peared that Ruud Gullit's first 
signing since replacing Ken- 
ny Dalglish three months ago 
was not or his own making. 

Smith was in the dark until 
he spoke to his dub captain 
on the stairs at Goodison after 
the 1-0 win over Newcastle on 
Monday night: Gullit went 
into the deal eyes wide open 

but with Alan Shearer 
apparently showing him the 
way. 

Newcastle’s manager tried 
not to put all his spending 
money on the table by offer- 
ing to include several players 
in a part-exchange, notably 
Gary Speed and Keith Gilles- 
pie. but Everton’s chair man 
Peter Johnson insisted on 
cash. 

Yesterday Smith admitted: 
“I knew nothing about this at 
all — it was done without my 
knowledge.” However he has 
agreed to stay at Goodison de- 
spite being told at a board 
meeting yesterday that the fee 
would be used to help reduce 
the club’s overdraft of around 
£20 million rather than to buy 
players. 

However the cut in the 
overdraft may be £1.5 million 
less than the reported fee be- ; 
cause Ferguson’s former club 
Rangers are due part of the 
profits under a sell-on clause 
and the player is owed a loy- 
alty bonus. 

That will matter little to 
Everton Cans whose ftirious 
backlash against the move 
may sweep Johnson from 
power after four years in 
control. 

Switchboards at Goodison 
and Johnson’s hamper busi- 
ness. Park Foods on the Wir- 
raL were jammed all day by 
protest calls and disgusted 
supporters began returning 
their season tickets. 

Johnson’s position would 
now appear to be almost un- 
tenable and by the time Chel- 
sea visit Goodison on Satur- 
day week be may have 


offloaded his controlling 
interest 

Although the multi-million- 
aire has insisted he would 
only consider offers of more 
than £90 million for his 68 per 
cent shareholding, he may 
have to revise that figure. 

It is believed that a busi- 
ness consortium, possibly 
fronted by the theatrical im- 
I presarin and Everton director 
Bill Ken wright isready to 
make a formal offer of around 
£50 million for the stake John- 
son purchased for £19 million 

just over four years ago. 

While Everton are contem- 
plating departures, at New- 
castle the move is likely to 
result in Shearer staying. In- 
deed it seems the decision to 
invest all the money allocated 
to Gullit for baying players 
on just one was taken by the 
England captain, who missed 
the game at Goodison because 
of a hamstring injury. 




, ISOk Joins Dundee Uttageen*? 
trocvCarae Thistle, 

1982: Wins frstcap forScotarkt 
. 1993: Joins RangerehTOcofd jw 
£4m deal aftW-77 League 
appearances forOatodandea/ •> 
League goals. ■ ■ •• > 

1994: Headbutts RattrtJchn ■' 
McStay and loaves Rangers after 
only 14 League appeara n ces • : 

. aridiwo League goals to joki ; ; 
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1995: JaSad for .three norths tor 
.assauKJng McStay awl teas 
appeal agafost Scottish FoottaS •. ' 
Association 12-raatcfrbani. ... 
Serves stx weeks in Baifiryiia. . '/ ; 
1996: Judicial review Ms seven 
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from international tootbaft Utette 
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Rangers’ backs 


Shearer’s sense of unease 
since the dismissal of his 
friend Dalglish has been al- 
most tangible and in an at- 
tempt to keep him happy at St 
James’ Park, despite his as- 
sertions that he is, Newcastle 
asked him who he wanted as 
his striking partner. 

It is believed that his first 
choice was Dion Dublin and 
Gullit tried to sign him. Bat 
despite offering Coventry City 
£S million ftn missed out. Dub- 
lin preferring to jioin the Pre- 
miership leaders Aston Villa. 
Gullit then suggested Chelsea’s 
Norwegian international Tore 
Andre Flo but Shearer asked 
for Ferguson instead. 

The former Scotland striker 
will collect £10 million over 
the course of bis five-year 
contract which will make him 
the best-paid player in British 
football with a weekly salary 
of £40,000. Shearer is cur- 
rently believed to earn 
around £32,000 a week. 

Although. Shearer again 
reiterated his desire to 
remain on Tyneside, Gullit 
continued to indulge in teas- 
ing references concerning the 
striker. “I want to keep Alan 
Shearer and now it is all up to 
him, " he “As far as I am 
concerned Alan Shearer is 
not for sale but if a player 
wants to leave...” 

However, he added: *T want 
Alan Shearer to play with 
Duncan Ferguson, but what 
this signing means is that we 
don’t have to rely on one man 
any more. That’s not good.” 

Newcastle's chairman Fred- 
I die Shepherd said: ’'There is 
I no ulterior motive in signing 
, Duncan Ferguson. Don’t for- 
get we are all Geordies and 
, we want Alan Shearer to play 
for Newcastle." 

Ferguson will bring two 
qualities Newcastle's attack 
lacked at Everton — power 
and passion. If he can estab- 
lish a rapport with Shearer 
Newcastle will have solved 
one of their malor problems. 

Shearer has wanted a part- 
ner to share the responsi- 
bility of scoring and holding 
the baD up. At Blackburn he 
had Chris Sutton and initially 
at Newcastle Les Ferdinand 
until he was sold the day be- 
fore Shearer ruptured his an- 
kle at Goodison Park in 
August last season. With 
Faustino Asprilla also 
allowed to leave. Shearer 
found himself alone up front 
on his return in January. 

Ferguson’s arrival means 
Shearer is closer to getting a 
forward line-op in which he 
feels he can prosper. Two 
weeks ago it was pressure 
from him and other senior 
players that saw Gillespie 
restored to the side. 

On Saturday Shearer, Fer- 
guson and Gillespie may all 
play against Wimbledon at St 
James’ Park. Ferguson’s pur- 
chase, it seems, is aiding 
Shearer’s powers of recovery. 




Cold Rod . . . Wallace, the Rangers scorer, fans to halt Parma’s Argen tinian international Joan Veron at Ibrox last night photograph: alexuvesev 


(Jefa Cup third round, first leg: Rangers 1 Parma 1 


Wallace snatches lifeline 


Pa tr i ck Glenn 


R angers win travel 
more in hope than in 
expectation when 
they make the trip to 
Northern Italy on Tuesday 
week. They showed extraordi- 
nary resilience to come from 
behind in this first leg — Rod 
Wallace equalised Abel Bal- 
bo’s opener — but appear to 
have a huge task in the 
return. 

A certain indicator of far* 
difficulties confronting 
Rangers was that, for lengthy 
periods, Parma looked like 
the home side. 

The itoiiann managed dlls 
illusion with pace, physical 
strength and awn, often deny- 
ing Rangers a look at the bafi, 
far less possession of it It was 
no surprise to note that the 
visitors had caused terrible 
panic in tiie hone penally box 
long before Rangers contrived 
a riposte. 

It arrived after 29 minutes 
and the medium-paced vuljey 
from Andrei Kanchetekis on 
the right edge of the penalty 
area was never going to trou- 1 
ble Gianluigi Buffon. who 
held it comfortably. i 


Antti Niemi, in the Rangers 
goal, had some thing more 
stinging to deal with when 
Heraa Crespo, the quids and 
venomous Argentinian 
striker, snaked down the in- 
side-left channel, used his 
powerful shoulders to ease 
the taller Lorenzo Amoruso 
out of his path and hit a fierce 
low drive with his left foot 
The Finnish goalkeeper was 
relieved to block with his 
knees. 

! But those supporters who 
followed the Italians to Gfas- 
i gow would be concerned at 
their failure to take advan- 
tage of some of the openings 
they made during a long spell 
of territorial advantage- Juan 
Veron, for example, blasted 
wildly over after receiving 
Alain Boghossian’s cut-back 
on the edge of the area. 

Moreover, Mario Stanic, 
unchallenged 12 yards out 
and diesting down a precise 
centre from the left, lost his 
footing on the point of 
shooting. 

That had been preceded by , 
another of those alarming 
dips by Amoruso, allowing i 
Veron to steal the bah just 
outside the area, but fan Per- 1 
gusan came back to clear the I 


Guardian Crossword No 21,441 


danger with some clever 
sleight-affoot 

Part of Rangers' problem 
was that they tried to play ex- 
actly as Alberto Malesani, the 
Parma coach, had expected. 
Dick Advocaat, the Rangers , 
coach, had hinted at giving 
the Italians something to 
think about by producing a 
surprise. 

That did not materialise, 
and Parma's welLrehearsed 
and unorthodox 34-1-2 forma- 
tion was usually too slick for 
the Ibrox side. It was only 
through hard work that 
Rangers maanged a fleeting 
flurry towards half-time, 
when fan Ferguson's 35-yard 
drive had Buffon scrambling 
to save. 

Advocaat did not make a 
tactical change unto the 57th 
minute when the defender, 
Sergio Porrini, was replaced 
by Gordon Durie. 

By then, however. Rangers 
were a goal behind, thanks to 
the vision and precision of 
Veron and the deadliness of 
Crespo and Balbo. 

Six minutes Into the second 
half Veron split the home de- 
fence with a pass that zipped 
into the path of Crespo, who 
ran free as Niemi advanced. 


Set by Janus 


The goalkeeper made a ter- 
rific save from Crepo’s flick 
with the outside of his right 
foot but the loose ball ran to 
Balbo. who had bolted for- 
ward in support and he slid 
the ball in from six yards. 

It said much for the home 
side's fortitude that they were 
able to achieve parity 12 min- 
utes later. Barry Ferguson’s 
long, d ia g onal ball from the ■ 
left was headed by Colin 
Hendry down to Rod Wallace; i 
unmarked, the little striker . 


drove home a low right-foot 
shot from six yards. 

• The Polish defender Jscek 
Bak headed home in the first 
half to give a 10-man Olyropi- 
que Lyon a 1-0 win over Bel- 
gium’s Club Bruges in their 
home Leg last night 

I tiapn (4-4-ej: NloroJ; Porrini (Doris. 
67mln). Hflndri. Amoroso. Human: 
Kanchslttls. B Forguaon, I Ferouson. 
Alters; Wallace. Joftanooon (Amato. In). 

Tmma p-4-1-2): BuBon: Sartor. Thumn, 
Cannavoro; Stanic. Baggio. Boghoaolan. 
Bsfinarivo; Veron; Balbo. Crespo. 
Bilwn A Sara [Franco). 



Across 

1 “Unfinished* composer 
attracting fair share of debate 
(12) 

5 8 Titrating stuff to come 

f across in the heather (7) 

\ 8 Byword from assertive part of 

\ speech by professional (7) 

; 11 Carry out cute transplant in 
3 flower (7) 


12 Trusting priest in storm (7) 

13 Seen to tun round the bend 
and follow (5) 

14 Pleased to have weight in bag 
P) 

18 Rower of dubious merit In 
Asia |9) 

19 Short news tem of vtegar 
ostentation (5) 

21 Transfixed ch3d was reported 
unwefltf) ■ 


23 Kind of bloomer keeping 
sporting Judge in work (7) 

24 National leader not feeling 
weS? ft may be catching (7) 

23 to succession it hss to follow 
outside (2^ 

28 Brag about a sonnet of a kind 
To a Tasty Snack"? (5.2£> 

Down 

1 Cattlemen making deliveries 
to doctor (7) 

2 Oriental is taken in by 
attraction of spare time (7) 

3 Barges one associates with 
Biblical fishermen (9) 

I 4 Sexual offender getting 
through to wtist (5) 

8 Cesualy drives model also 
backed by the French (7) 

8 Herb ruining rings round 
Lear's daughter (7) 

7 Decline of French production 
(C) 

10 Improved drinks far wives 

m 

15 Origrafy meant to have 
some In flat {9) 

17 League leader's beef? (7) 

18 Quite a number see novice 
meet celebrity on motorway 

P) 

19 “Flower 8 is a free translation 
(?) 

20 Competitor for sSver Is not 
pbced (7) 

22 Hidden track turn (5) 
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n n a □ a a o 

□auED □□□□□SDPEJ 

□ nnnnaan 

□□HDBnnnn nnnaa 

□ n a □ □ □ □ 
□aaaaaaaaaaE 
-□□□□□□a 

snQnnEJGJoniDCJo 

□ □ q □ a d □ 
□gjejdd aasQaacDD 
nanaaaaa 
□□□Boanoo nanan 
anno □ □ □ 
□OQDunDn Banana 


CROSSWORD SOUtmON 21 ,440 


JTTER 

OME 


CALIFORNIA 

ZINFANDEL 

* 

Perfect without 
goats cheese tartlet 
and herb salad. H 


Solution tomorro w 

7? Stuck? Than cafl our so luti o ns Orw 
on 0891 338 238. Cate cost 5Qp 
PynywrtPM a« Amos, Sarvie* aup- 
Pfod by ATS 




up 4 &OT 94 ortho 


SUTTER HOME CALIFORNIA WINES. 
They don't need food to make sense. 
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Taking centre stage , . . Michael Nunn and Tetaya Kumakawa arc now dancing to a ditto rent tune PHOTOGRAPH: 
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